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CONTEMPORARY 


DRAMA>ZvaLass 


Speech Arts Bidg., Orange Coast College, Costa Mesa, Calif 
8. J. Neutra & @. E. Alexander, Architects 
Richard H. Pleger, Sv ‘v g Architect 


Thomeson Point & Giles Co ng Contractor 
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MISSISSIPPI 


GLASS cOMPAN Y 
88 Angelica St. «+ St. Louis 7, Mo. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO « FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


WORLD'S LARGEST 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Structural Corrugated Glass 
Enhances Exterior ...Screens 
interior of College Buliding 


Architect Richard J. Neutra has achieved an exterior 
treatment as dramatic as a Broadway hit with this striking 
installation of rhythmic, translucent Structural Corrugated 
glass. This modern material, rapidly gaining favor in con- 
temporary structures, is an accomplished performer in 
daylighting. It effectively screens with light instead of 
darkness . . . floods protected areas with softened, dif- 
fused daylight. Translucent without being transparent, 
Structural Corrugated glass protects privacy beautifully. 
Practical as well as pretty, it lends itself especially well 
to today's designs and needs. 








Make light a part of your plans. Specify Structural 
Corrugated glass or choose any of the wide variety 
of patterns and surface finishes by Mississippi. 
Available everywhere. 


Write today for free 
literature. Address 
Dept. 27. 


ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION'S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 





GALBREATH CORPORATION 
owner 

HARRISON & ABRAMOVITZ 
architects 

JOHN B. PETERKIN 
associate architect 

JAROS, BAUM & BOLLES 
mechanical engineers 
TURNER CONSTRUCTION CO, 
general contractor 

EUGENE DUKLAUER, UNC, 
plumbing contractor 
GLAUBER, INC. 

plumbing wholesaler 








—WORLD'S LARGEST 
METAL-CLAD OFFICE BUILDING 


e Covering an entire city block in New York’s Grand 
Central area stands the 45-story, multi-million dol- 


lar Socony Mobil office building, proudly clad in 
Its 3200 
vertically pivoted windows are framed by the same 


faceted panels of gleaming stainless steel. 


bright metal. The interior was designed to provide 37 
acres of floor space for 8,000 desk workers in com- 
pletely air conditioned offices, and served by 35 


1 


elevators operating in 2}4 miles of elevator shafts. 


SLOAN / 


Throughout this mammoth building are underfloor 
wiring systems adequate to supply more than twice 
the present electrical needs. For sound conditioning, 
| 000,000 sq. ft. of acoustical tile was installed—more 
than enough to cover 15 city blocks. As are thousands 
of other buildings where only the best is good enough, 
the record-breaking Socony Mobil Building is com- 
pletely equipped with stoan Flush vaLves, famous 
for efliciency, durability and economy. 


VALVES =. 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 


al 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY *« CHICAGO « ILLINOIS——— 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ 
omy is the sLoan Act-O-Matic snower neap, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog 
ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 


and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic 
hetter shower head for better bathing. 


the 


Write for completely descriptive folder 
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picture studios 


in tv, business 
and religion 


« 
on the campus the Mitchell 16mm 
camera... is filming the finest, theatre- 
quality films. And, with good reason — because 
Mitchell's internationally-famous cameras 
operate smoothly, positively. Their ease of 
control makes possible films which are 
consistently sharper, clearer, steadier. ot } 

The Mitchell 16mm, used by Colleges and ; ‘ in government and 
Universities, has the same outstanding at armed forces 
professional features found in the Mitchell 
35mm — features which have made Mitchell 
cameras standard equipment in the motion 
picture industry throughout the world. 

The cost of a Mitchell 16mm camera is 
moderate, Its superior photographic 
capabilities and perfect control make 
possible year-after-year savings by 
reducing “re-shooting” costs to the 
absolute minimum. 

The Mitchell 16mm is now available lack of space permits us 
for immediate shipment . . . : to list only a few of the 


te 
write for complete information. an a many users of 


’ Mitchell cameras. 
Pes 


Dept f 466 West Harvard Street * Glendale 4, Calif. © Cable Address MITCAMCO 


ofe ional motion pictures shown throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 
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Looking Ahead to 1976 


FRANCIS H. HORN 


A Colorado Story 


JOHN W. BARTRAM 


Now Registering on Campus: the Parking Meter 
ALDEN AUST 


It Takes Some Money to Attract Money 
ERNEST T. STEWART Jr 


Temple of the Good Life: College Union 


EARL E. HARPER 


Planning for Married Students 
RUTH N. DONNELLY 


Out of Disaster Into a New Day 
GORDON $ ROLLINS 


Good Teaching Deserves Good Housing 


OTTO C. KOHLER 


Every Loyal Maine Man Could Enjoy This Residence Hall 


WILLIAM C. WELLS 


Applying Investment Trust Accounting to Pooled Funds 
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EDITORIAL 
BOARD 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


RAYMOND KEeTTLer....University of California 
GEORGE BAUGHMAN New York University 
JOHN DALE RUSSELI State of New Mexico 


FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 


CLARENCE SCHEPS Tulane University 
ERNEST CONRAD University of Washington 
G. C. HENRICKSEN Duke University 


PERSONNEL AND OFFICE 

MANAGEMENT 
W. O. NICHOLLS 
CHARLES Hort University of Omaha 
JAMES N. EWART Calif. Inst. of Tech 


The American University 


PURCHASING AND STORES 


JAMES RITTERSKAMP....Washington University 
M. T. Tracny.Jiinois Institute of Technology 
J. 8. REAVES University of Florida 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


WINSTON CLOSI University of Minnesota 
PHILIP KEEN} State College of Washington 


PLANT OPERATION AND 
MAINTENANCE 


W. P. Werzel Temple University 
A. F. GALLISTEL University of Wisconsin 
CARL M. F. PETERSON Mass. Inst. of Tech 


FEEDING AND HOUSING 


ELSiIn DE PONTI DePauw University 
Joseru P. Nyt Columbia University 
ERNA LEHAN San Francisco State 


AUXILIARY ENTERPRISES AND 

RELATED ACTIVITIES 
T. N. McCLure University of Rhode Iiland 
H. W. JORDAN Indiana University 
GLUN TURNER....Colorado College of Education 


STUDENT ENTERPRISES AND 
SERVICES 
EDGAR WHITING 
EARL HARPER 
PREDERICK STRCKER 


Cornell University 
State University of lowa 
Ohio State University 


LEGAL PROBLEMS 


Tr. bE. BLACKWELI Washington University 


EDITORIAL 
CONSULTANTS 


|. B. CLARKE 
EDWARD CRATSLEY 
J. ROBERT JENKINS 
JOHN MB§CK 


Howard University 
Swarthmore College 

Ga. Inst. of Tech. 
Dartmouth ( ollege 
ELIZABETH J. CARBON Cooper Union 
GORDON FREnSE Stephens College 
GERALD HENDERSON Vanderbilt University 
ELMER JAGOW Concordia Teachers College 
Lous Frircn Wittenberg College 
BROTHER JAMES M. KENNY... Fordham Unie 


Among the Authors 


RUTH N. DONNELLY, housing supervisor of the University of 
California, believes that the married student is a permanent part of 
the college scene. On page 33 she comments on some of the 
problems involved in developing housing programs for married 
students. She is a native Californian who started her business career 
in advertising (ended up marrying the boss), and later talked to 
farm wives for two years on N.B.C.’s Farm and Home Hour. She 
has been a member of the University of California staff since 1942 
and was named to her present post in 1947 


CHANDLER H. FOSTER, a partner in the ac- 

counting and consulting firm of Harris, Kerr, 

Forster & Company in Boston, makes a progress 

report on the application of investment trust 

accounting to the pooled funds of colleges 

(p. 47). Mr. Foster has been associated for 

some time with Dartmouth College. The pro- 

cedures reported follow in large measure the 

GRendies 16. Foster practice there in regard to the investing of 

pooled funds. Mr. Foster has been in the accounting profession for 

his entire business life, first as a staff accountant with various Boston 

firms and then as president of his own firm from 1927 to 1953, 

when the practice of Chandler H. Foster & Company was merged 

with Harris, Kerr, Forster & Company, accountants and consultants 
Mr. Foster is a graduate of Dartmouth 


ROBERT W. PEDEN has for many years been 
in charge of the accounting, audits and pro- 
cedures for Wayne State University, Detroit 
A graduate of Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, 
he received his master's degree from Columbia 
University. His background includes many 
years of experience in accounting work for 
private corporations. He is a member of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants and 
has been active in that organization as a speaker and as a con- 
tributor to the literature of cost finding. In his article on page 50, 
he raises the provocative question, “Is There an Educational In- 
dustry?” and suggests some approaches that college administrators 
ought to keep in mind in making comparative cost studies. 


Robert W. Peden 


KENNETH LEROY THURSTON, recently named 
housing financial manager at the University of 


Colorado, Boulder, reports on page 52 the prac- 


tices followed at the University of Illinois in 
establishing a building maintenance reserve 
in the accounting operations of residence halls. 
He was a member of the University of Illinois 
housing staff from 1952 until accepting the 
Colorado appointment a few weeks ago. Prior 
to serving as assistant to the director of housing at Illinois, he was 


Kenneth L. Thurston 


senior accountant in the housing division for four years. During 
World War Il he served as a fighter pilot with the U.S. Navy. His 
navy experience later qualified him for a commercial pilot's license; 
however, he reports he is no longer active in flying because he finds 
it too expensive. He is sports minded and enjoys golf, bowling, 
photography and model building. Mr. Thurston likes to try unusual 
foods, and in this same experimental vein occasionally makes small 
investments in the stock market “just to see what will happen.” 
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School of Business Administration 
Usiversity of South Cereline 
Celumbie, $.C 

Architect: Hopkins, Baker & Gill, 


S¢gn FB 
Sagan 





This modern educational insteliation at 
est Norwich, tong island, New Yor 20. 
chose WonderWall aa 


Pee a ee oe) , 
Alfred Hopkins & Associotes 


Residente Hell for Men Ne. 572 

Flerida State University 

Tallahassee, Florida 

ee eis i a ae eT a) 


Education means progress and the mark 
of progress is Miami Windows! 


There's a first in every class and in the window 
field it's Miami! They have passed every test with flying 
colors, and graduated Summa Cum Laude. Whether in a 
temperate climate . . . or in the severest locale... a 
Miami Window. installation assures your students health- 
ful, well-ventilated classrooms under any conditions. 
Miami Windows are fully weatherstripped . . . seal heat 
or air-conditioning in . . . reduce maintenance costs to a 
minimum. Our large staff of experienced window engi- 
neers are truly experts when it comes to school construc- 
tion. Whether it be awning windows, projected windows, Ts oy 0 WAM WitiOgy, © 
or WonderWall . . . we do our “school work” well. And, aoe ws" 


of course, Miami Window. is the only window that is | en 
fully guaranteed in writing. | 


wade *, 


Ail ALUMINGM 


“A NAME TO BE TRUSTED” |aemina winvow 


. 
,CCTGRATION 


P.O. Box 877 International Airport Branch, Miami 48, Florida 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 









Guides for Expanding 


* Question: What standards and quides are 
helpful in developing a long-range plan for 
expansion of campus and facilities? —LR., 
SC. 


ANSWER: No standards or guides 
will be applicable to all institutions 
of higher education. It has been said 
that it should be possible to plan for 
the future on the basis of a certain 
number of square feet of floor space 
per student. This is far from the fact, 
because some institutions provide for 
graduate study, extension services, night 
classes, and so forth, while others do 
not. Graduate students require much 
more space than undergraduate stu- 
dents do, since graduate studies re- 
quire research laboratories and special 
library facilities that are space con- 
suming 

One Big Ten institution feels that 
it can do well with about 198 gross 
square feet per student (academic 
buildings only). Others are hoping to 
reach a goal of 225 or even 240. An- 
other uses a unit of 135 gross square 
feet per student at a branch (no grad- 
work ) 215 gross square 
feet on The US. 
Office of Education has suggested 225 


uate and 


the main campus 
gross square feet per student for com- 
plex universities 

One must be careful in discussing 
area requirements to specify whether 
assignable area, usable area, or gross 
area is under consideration. The prob- 
ability is that if one starts with assign- 
able area (which is space actually used 
for academic purposes), he must mul- 
tiply by approximately 1,3 to get gross 
usable area and possibly as high as 
1.6 to get gross area, which includes 
all space within the outside dimen- 
sions of the building, These figures 
vary with type of building, type of 
institution, building code require- 
ments, and the like 

Insofar as acreage is ccincerned, the 
controlling factors are, of course, en- 
rollment, land urban or 


cost, rural 


location, site development or spacing 
of buildings, height of buildings, 
traffic pattern, roads, parking provi- 
sions, topography, relationship to ad- 
jacent political units, areas of athletic 
and intramural fields, and farms. 


6 





This reply may not be helpful, but 
it is intended to show that the prob- 
lem is a complex one requiring con- 
siderable study for each campus.— 
A. F. GALLISTEL, director of physical 
plant planning, University of Wis 
consim., 


Scholarship Aid 


Question: What criteria should be used in 
selecting scholarship recipients?—S.N., Ind. 


ANSWER: The administration of 
scholarships is a function assigned to 
our student financial aids office 

According to the director of that 
office, three criteria are basic consid- 
erations in the selection of students 
for loans or other financial aid. Before 
these criteria are applied it must be 
established that the student has main- 
tained at least a “B” average at the 
university; or if he is an entering fresh- 
man, he must be in the upper one- 
third of his high school class. Once 
he has met academic requirements, he 
is eligible for scholarship aid. 

The criteria are judged on a 40-30- 
30 percentage basis: 40 per cent of 
the emphasis is placed upon academic 
record, beyond that of the basic aver- 
age; 30 per cent is based upon need, 
and 30 per cent upon the following: 
field of study, potential of student, 
character references, and extracurricu- 
lar activities 

The same criteria are followed as 
the essential scholarship 
selection at most universities —FRED 
ERICK STECKER, director, Ohio Union, 
Ohio State 


factors of 


University. 





If you have a question on business 
or departmental administration 
that you would like to have an- 
swered, send your query to COL- 
LEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago II, Ill. Questions 
will be forwarded to leaders in 
appropriate college and university 
fields for authoritative replies. 
Answers will be published in forth- 
coming issues. No answers will be 


handled through correspondence. 














Utilizing Space 

Question: How can an institution plan its 
building program to ensure effective and 
optimum use of all space7—A.W., Fla. 

ANSWER NO. 1: (1) Make a care- 
ful inventory of existing spaces and 
analyze their present uses, both in 
hours per day and per cent of seat 
filling. (2) Project future enrollments 
by major divisions or departments 
(3) Determine future needs in the 
various space Categories using the pres- 
ent situation as a starting base, with 
such adjustments as may be indicated. 
(4) Correlate curriculums with over- 
all planning. (5) Plan the individual 
buildings so that they can be con- 
verted easily and adapted to successive 
occupancies. (6) Keep the master plan 
and the individual building plans as 
flexible as possible, to permit modi- 
fication as the plan develops—W. A 
CLOSE, advisory architect, school of 
architecture, University of Minnesota. 


ANSWER NO, 2: The question is so 
broad as to make a brief answer diffi- 
cult. The ‘following may be a basic 
outline to follow: 

1. Review and analyze your present 
curriculum, courses of study, class sizes, 
and so forth. This, together with other 
contributing factors, will show present 
space needs. (You may not be using 
your present 
mum. ) 

2. Consider presently foreseeable 
changes that will 
needs SO you can compute future space 
requirements. Make ailowances for 
further, as yet unknown, growth. 

3. Plan buildings for flexible use 
(today's and future years) by making 
structure and utilities easily change- 
able for future needs 

4. Locate buildings so future addi- 
tions or new buildings can be added 
logically and yet prevent a “missing- 
tooth” appearance for the present. 

5. Employ competent professional 
architectural and engineering advice to 
interpret your findings into buildings 
Select the firms on the basis of their 
professional ability and not for their 
political or friendship connections.— 
PuHitip E. Keene, college architect, 
State College of Washington. 


facilities to their maxi- 


increase present 
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TELESCOPIC 
GYM SEATS* 


enduring service, 
safety and satisfaction 
ical uprights pout 
rests directly on 


Safer—FOUR double 

a row. All spectator 
floor, not on casters or walls. 
Easier Operation — Interlocking of multiple 
supports and cushion-roller housings make 

for straight trackage, prevent binding, re- 
quire minimum etfort to open and close 
Stronger — All-steel understructure is 

sell sepperaae. Wood members 

provide additional strength. 

Roomier—22” or 24” row depth 

models with extra toe and heel 

clearance offer more comfort. 

Row rise of 1044" or 11%” 

provide maximum visibility 

Better Looking —Smart 

and beautiful natural 

wood, richly and dur- 

ably finished 
Write for 
NEW catalog 
a 

PRED MEDART PRODUCTS CO. INC. «+ 3595 DOBKALB ST ST. Louls 186, MO 
SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! 


are fully protected by 


*Medart Telescopic Gym Seats 
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DRY Hands OU « Check this modern chair! 


better performance 
at lower cost! 


PRESS BUTT Gt AHO OE. 8 eee 








FOR SIZE, COMFORT AND 
SERVICE THIS CHAIR MEETS ALL REQUIREMENTS 


One of the most comfortable folding chairs 

of all—and certainly the best value per dollar 
expenditure! Strong, rigid and durable, its 

electrically seam-welded tubular steel frame is specially 
designed and constructed to provide many years of the 
hardest kind of usage. Unusually safe, too, there are no 
sharp edges, corners or exposed mechanisms to pinch the 
occupant or tear one’s clothing — no danger of chair acci- 
dentally tipping if seated well forward or far back. Beau- 
tifully finished in Beige, Azure Grey or Saunders Green 
baked-on enamel. Steel or wood veneer seats. Write for 
new special, detailed brochure. 


| 2 
‘in less 
than 30 seconds| 


Hand Dryers | sens, 


have replaced messy towels 





Note reinforcing ot 
seat pivet points with 
6” vertical frame 
strengtheners § for 
stronger sppert — 
more rigid beoring 
points to secure sect 
pivot rod — prevent 
frame spreoding. 





LARGER, 
ROOMIER SEATS 
Chei of contour 
sheped ond drawn 
one - piece steel seot 
15%" wide by 16” 
deep of two-way 
contour shaped wood 
veneer seat with 
sleping forward edge 
for moximum comfort. 





SIMPLIFIED, 
QUIET CLOSING 
A light push down. 
word on the bockrest 
and choir opens-—on 
upwerd lift and it 
closes. Neo other 
choir operates so 
easily, so smoothly! 
Foids flat te double 

frame thickness 





WORLD — the air dryer that outsells all others. 

Used by such notables as Mayo Clinic, Northwestern 

University, U. 8S, Army and Navy, Chrysler Corp- 

oration, Libby-Owens-Ford Glass, Sheraton Hotels, 

Greyhound Bus, Marquette University, Gulf Oil Co. 
and thousands of others. Here's why 


Rugged, trouble-free WORLD Hand Dryers operate 
at high speed. Dry hands in a jiffy. End the expense 
and mess of towels; end littered floors and clogged 
toilets; can save up to $600 per dryer per year! 


The Dryer Proved Best by U.S. Government Test 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





CHAIR TRUCKS 


Four standord sizes 
held both K.type 
channel or Y-type 
tubvler choirs 


WORLD DRYER CORPORATION 
616-22 W. Adams S$t., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Gentlemen. Without obligation send me copies of ee ce eed 
i letters from users, aleo folder of facts including ° bg 
| 


EE AF Regular or under stage models 
- cost-saving figures and full details on your FREE-TRIAL offer Demountable ends ond exclusive 


chon angle frames permit stock 
ing empty trucks one on other 


For new, complete line catelog 
Ne. 600 as well os brochure 100 


! Firm name 

! 

| Street 

! 


METAL PRODUCTS @ GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 


| My name 
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In this classroom, precast beoms were poured with threaded studs in place for quick attachment of Day-Brite Luvex fixtures. 


Better seeing, better learning 


with Day-Brite 


Every schoolroom task is made 
easier for both pupils and teachers 
when Day-Brite lighting is 
installed. 


By providing proper levels of eye- 
comfort lighting on desk tops and 
chalkboards, Day-Brite Luvex® 


fixtures relieve eyestrain and 


NATION'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING 


fatigue—make the big difference 


in seeing and learning ease. 


Before you decide on any original 
lighting or relighting, call your 
Day-Brite representative—he’s 
listed in your classified phone 
directory. Or, send for school 
lighting booklet. 


Alice Peck School, Hamden, Conn., Henry Schraub Kelly, Architect 
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Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 


DAY-BRITE 


tS Vathle Nd Tivlu (TZ) 


5452 Bulwer Ave 


St. Louis 7, Missouri 


61147 
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ooetO Measure Your Painting Costs! 





It’s natural to think of painting costs in terms of price per gallon. But if you really 

want to slash your painting budget, try figuring your costs ‘‘on the wall”’ 

in terms of cost per square foot for both paint AND LABOR. 

You see, the labor of applying paint today is at least 80% of your total painting 

costs. And the labor savings you can make by using better paint designed for 

heavy duty service will not only offset the few pennies you may save per gallon 

but save you IMPORTANT DOLLARS on labor besides. 

In hundreds of big buildings across the country, ‘‘on-the-wall’’ tests have 

proved that famous Barreled Sunlight paints actually cost less because they go farther, 

hide better and go on faster. May we have the 

opportunity of showing you how they can save 

you important money, too? 

For full information and free catalogue, write: 

Barreled Sunlight Paint Company, nnn, 

35-K Dudley St., Providence 1, R. I. engutd 
«Sunlig 


Barreled Sunlighi ye 


For a Better Looking, Longer Lasting Job at Lower Cost 
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The dirtiest mixture ever made 
zips off with Emerel Cleaner 


There's a maintenance man's nightmare on that wall... a stubborn, 
hard-to-remove mess of all three of the basic types of dirt. This 
‘dirtiest mixture’’ provides a highly practical test of the cleaning 
power of Emerel . . . and of other cleaners. 

A cleaner should be capable of removing the mess, because 
grease, grit and soap scum are the exact ingredients of the dirt on 
your own floors, walls and woodwork, 

Yet only Emerel removed this mixture . . . of all cleaners tested 
at an economical 40 to 1 solution. Only Johnson's Emerel wiped 
away all three basic types of dirt... quickly... easily... safely! 

Emerel is one of Johnson's complete line of superior floor and 
wall care products. For a convincing demonstration—or to place your 
trial order—call your local Johnson's Wax distributor. 


SCHOOL FLOOR CONSULTANT SERVICE 
Use Emerel or other heavy-duty products of Johnson's Wax and most floor 
problems are solved automatically. Should you have a ‘‘toughie’’, the ex- 
pert know-how of a Johnson J-Man is available through your local distributor. 





A PRODUCT OF 


JOHNSON’S 
WAX 














For your distributor's name, write: 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Maintenance Products Department CUB116 
Racine, Wisconsin 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES FROM JOHNSON’S WAX TO SOLVE ANY FLOOR PROBLEM 


JOHNSON 6 AND EMEREL ARE FEGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF 6. C. JOHNSON & GON, Inc 





Beautiful... 
Versatile... 


Dormitory Furniture 
by SIMMONS 


aoe 


Theme Side Chair, SF-60!.200. Beautiful, 
contrasting brass fillers, ond you choice of 
fobrics or sturdy Nevgahyde cover. $F-60! 

210, seme, but with plastic copped orms 








With beautiful Theme unit furni- 
ture, every room becomes a perfect 
haven for study...a room to relax 
in...a room to enjoy. Theme, 
created by the noted industrial de- 
signer, Mr. Raymond Spilman, is 
designed in modular units—every 
piece can be combined in a variety 
of pleasing arrangements for the 
most attractive and efficient use of 
available space. Color-coordi- 


nated Simfast finishes in decorator 


longer life. 


Theme Easy Choir, $F-611-210. inner-spring 
sect cushion, rubberized hol and felt bock 
cushion, brass fillers, plostic orm cops, fabric 
or Navgehyde cover. 32” high, 23" « 22° 
sect, 25° « 29° leer area. $F-611-220, 
seme, but with upholstered orm cops. 


shades mean wider variety in room 
decoration. Welded steel construc- 
tion means low maintenance, 


The 
Simmons’ S-252 Beautyrest Sleep- 
Lounges; SF-385-1 Bookcases, 
SF-320-4 Duet Desk; SF-292-100 
Sliding Panel Chest with Textolite 
top and SF-387-3 Mirrored Chest 
Top above; SF-601-200 Side 
Chairs, SF-611-210 Easy Chair; 
and SF-306-102 Table, SF-310- 
100 Coffee Table, and SF-305-101 
End Table, each with Textolite top. 


above room features 


Ask your Simmons supplier to 
show you Theme—the appropriate, 
adaptable furniture that fits every 


room—every budget. 


Theme Settee, SF-612-220. Two-secter, 
bross fillers, upholstered arm caps. Also 
ovollable in three-seat size, SF-613-220. in 
either size, choice of upholstered or plastic 
arm caps to match Easy Chairs. Floor areas 
2-seat, 464" « 28", 3-sect, 72" « 28". 





Theme Recov Sectional Units. Right orm unit, 
SF-620-340; armiess unit, SF-620-300, left 
orm unit, SF-620-350. Outstanding design 
gives life to dorm lobbies and waiting rooms 
Group them any woy you like. Choice of 
color ond fabric. Arms fully upholstered. 
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Inviting... Comfortable... 
and it’s Durable Steel! 


a! 


Student Desk, F-330. Extra large top, 30” x 
42”, gives plenty of work space for engineer 
ing ond architecture students. Sturdy, useful, 
double the book spoce of most desks, it's the 
most practical student desk ever built. Right 
hand or left-hand models 


isa 


Duet Desk, F-152-21. Comfortable knee 
space on both sides, and plenty of work surface 
for two students. Each student has own drawer 
and bookspoce. Saves cost of second desk 
Top, 474" «x 32”. 


Dorm Bed, H-348 with Col Support, L-1601. All steel construction, and always dependable. 


Ribbon fabric SKC spring. Coll support 1.1601, gives healthful firmness to spring, provides extra 


support and comfort to mattress 


Theme Table, SF-3) 0-102. A handsome study 
desk that can be moved abovt to serve as on 
occasional table as well. Legs hove oftractive 
double brass braces. 19'4" deep, 39” long, 
30” high. With Theme Bookcase, SF-385-! 
which easily takes standard-size notebooks and 


large texts. 13" high, sturdy steel, many colors 
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Theme Dresser, SF-29!-001. 30” high, 1914" 
deep and 39” long. Comes in o wide variety 
of basic and accent colors and finishes and is 
modular designed to combine with smaller or 
equol-size dressers, or extended with 194" « 
58'A” vanity top 








Demovntable Double Bunk Bed, DB-930 with L-315 Mo- 
Sag Springs. Use these os attractive, durable twin beds—or where 
space is limited, as a sturdy, comfortable double bunk bed. Outside 
dimensions, bunk bed or each bed singly, 36” « 79". Height, 
dovble-decked, 6244". Rugged all-stee! construction with 14" 
sqvore posts and 20-gavge panels. No-Sag springs have excellent 
resiliency, give firm, sleep-inducing support 


Dorm-Bilt Mattress. Perfect mattress for dormitory use 
Three-stor Crushproot Border gives mid-mattress firm support 
right out to edges. A heavy-duty mattress with 216 coll springs 
covered with durable insulator and deep felt upholster 

ing — your best buy for all flat or coll spring beds 

Built by Simmons, makers of Beautyrest*, the 

world's most comfortable mattress 

*Trade-mark Reg. US. Pat. Off 


Send for 

your copy of Simmons’ 
new Theme catalog. 
Write to any of 

the addresses below: 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


CONTRACT DIVISION 


DISPLAY ROOMS... 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 « One Park Avenue, New 
York 16 « 295 Bay Street, San Francisco 11 ¢ 353 Jones 
Avenue, N.W., Atlanta | « 8600 Harry Hines Bivd., Dallas 9 
1275 Kimmear Road, Columbus 8 « 3217 South Garfield 
Avenue, Los Angeles 22 




























Save Space 
and Money with 
MENGEL Closet Walls! 


Mengel Closet Walls are factory-built modular units, 

















. 7 . . . ‘ . . vr 
shipped K.D. in individual cartons, in 2’, 3’, 4’, 5’ and 





V widths. They are all 9144” high, to permit tilt-up 








installation with 8 ceilings. 











They are easily installed in almost any combination 





in place of conventional walls, thereby saving floor 








space and money. They are also widely used as extra 





closets in existing buildings. 








Provide more living space with- Mengel's exclusive roller hanger 
P ows loss of closet space! Dis easily and quickly adjusted 
with one screw! 











Cost less then conventional 
plaster or dry wall closets! 








Hardwood frames with Gum, 
Birch or Mahogany plywood 














interiors equipped with rods, 























exteriors! 
divider partitions, shelves and 
drawers, as desired. Built-in Field-proved in thousands of 
chest and desk units available institutions, apartments and 
on quantity orders! homes! 














MAIL THIS COUPON! 


@ \\ Srac0e Saver 
ENGEL.... 
CLpsct Walls 


@ The Mengel Company 
814 West 25th Street 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





























Gentlemen: Please rush me full details about 
Mengel Closet Walls. 


Name 








I irm 








Mreet 





City Mate 












Let 
OUR PLAN 
complete 


YOUR PLAN 


Probably you are refunding a percent- 
age of tuition fees when students are 
withdrawn because of sickness or acci- 
dent. If this is the case you should be 
interested in our Tuition Refund Plan. 


Our Plan will supplement and complete 
yours, assuring the student of a full re- 
fund on the following basis. 

If a student is withdrawn: — 


within the and you refund we refund 


lst week 80% 20% 
2nd week BO% 20% 
3rd week 60% 10% 
Ith week 40% 0% 
Sth week 20% 80% 


If you do not make refunds after five 
weeks we refund 100° of the value of the 
unused fees from the date of withdrawal. 


The Tuition Refund Plan has been in 
use for twenty-seven years and is now of- 
fered to students in over 300 schools and 
colleges. The Plan is flexible and can be 
fitted to your refund policy. Its low cost 
is paid by the student and there is no 
extra expense for you. 


In many states the coverage of the Plan 
can be extended to include dismissals or 
non-medical withdrawals. 


Write to us, enclosing your catalog, 
and we will tell you just how the Tuition 
Refund Plan will benefit you and your 
students. 


The 
TUITION REFUND 
PLAN 


LWe. Jamar 


INCORPORATED 


Educa liona l Fuses rance CUdovartiere 


14] Milk Street, BOSTON 9, Massachusetts 


625 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California 
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»»- at LaSalle College, PHILADELPHIA 


Residence Hall furniture by 


y 
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La Salle College, like so many leading colleges 
and universities, finds that Carrom Wood 
Furniture is constructed for both beauty and 
function. Its warm, friendly wood tones bring 
a hint of home to the student’s room and 
its sturdy construction is planned to be com 
fortable yet take severe abuse. Many extra 
features such as the extremely hard Enduro 
finish contribute to the reasons why schools 
prefer Carrom standard or special, traditional 
or modern pieces. Write today for the Carrom 
Catalog illustrating the complete residence 
hall furniture line. 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Ludington, Michigan 








Why don’t you talk to the men at Cumerford 


about raising the money? 


For years, this new dormitory was only a dream — but 


now it has almost been realized. 


The men at Cumerford helped this dream come true. 
As a leading fund raising organization in the college and 
university field, Cumerford men have solved fund raising 


problems on many a campus. 


If fund raising is on your mind, why don’t you talk 


to the men at Cumerford? There is no obligation—no cost 
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involved in a consultation—and you may be sure that 
Cumerford’s recommendations will be sincere and objec- 
tive. 

Development is in every college or university man’s 
thoughts nowadays. Money is the key. Why don’t you ask 
the men at Cumerford about raising the money? A letter 
or telephone call will bring a consultant to your office. 
Cumerford, Incorporated, 912 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas 
City 5, Missouri. Telephone BAltimore 1-4686. 
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Activities Building, Lincoln Public Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska 





Universal 


Roll-A-Way* 


Bleachers 


offer 


y, ANOTHER GREAT ADVANCEMENT 
Q: in Gymnasium Seating 
ne 


det . 
‘ee 
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For Roll-A-Way Bleachers 


Universal’s new mobile Poweroller* enables one 
man to do all opening, closing with touch of switch 


No physical effort for custodian; 
Poweroller* handles all operations 
quickly, accurately, safely. 

Operation of folding gymnasium bleachers need no longer 
be a problem involving the slow, inaccurate efforts of 
two, three or four men per section, Now, with Unwersa 

r, all Roll-A-Way Bleachers can be oper 


ated easily by one man who opens or closes any section 


new Powerolle 
in a few seconds all sections of the gymnasium in just 


a lew minutes 


Poweroller ws a compact mobile electric power unit, de 
signed and perfected specifically for this purpose. Just 
plug its 100-foot detachable cord into any 110-V AC 
60-cvcle outlet and you are ready for action. Direct the 
extended gripper arm into the small opening under the 


front row seat. This engages an attachment bar under 


the bleacher section. Then a slight touch of the handle 
switch starts the action and you have comple te con 
trol of the bleacher movement. Pneumatic tires protect 
the gymnasium floor, yet give Power yr enough traction 
lor positive, easy opening or closing of the bleachers 
lhe operator does nothing but guide the Poweroller from 
section to section and direct its action. No physical effort 
is required However powerizing does not aflect the 


manual operation ol Roll-A-Ways. They 


or closed by hand whenever desired 


can be opened 


Here is gymnasium seating at its best. l’niversal Roll-A 
Way Bleachers meet every modern need and the extra 
cost of powerizing 1s so small that it never needs to be a 
determining factor. In many gymnasiums the additional 
cost of powerizing Roll-A-Way Bleachers is less than 2 

of the total installation. If you are planning a gymnasium 
investigate today. Power operation is available for all 


new Roll-A-Way installations immediately 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY — CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


T.M. Reg. 


*Pat. Pend. 














(,uided into opening beneath 
front row seat. Power er ex 
tended gripper arm makes in 
tant contact with attachment 
var. Turn handle switch (only 
a slight touch required and 
bleachers open up without 


shightest exertion by ope rator 


ae for closing, follow same initial 
procedure and bleachers roll 
back to closed position im ac 
curate alinement. Whatever the 
installation may be 10, 15 
) or more re 


handles itt with case 


| peed up operation hut 


» doe a more caretul job. This i pat 


cularly noticeable on bie installations, a 
llustrated below. The gripper arm can make 
ontact at only one spot, the exact center of 
the section and the attachment bar a 

ures an even push of pull over the entire 


areca Sale accurate operation t Vuiatl inteed 














How To Reduce Total Gymnasium Cubage; 
Make Big Savings on Building and Heating Costs 


Years of experience in gym planning have proved ” 
conclusively that the distance from front of balcony to 
playing court line bears a definite mathematical rela- 
tionship to height of balcony floor level above main floor 
level. Here's the answer to good planning 





\ 


| 
142 oo = | 
se yr 
enn er tso figures seating capacity \ (\ 
\\ \ > per gym size...or vice versa 
Ap Lye 


Calculator enables you to plan largest 
balcony seating with lowest ceiling height 


Designed by Unwersal engineers after years of on-the-job experience, this new 

calculator will give you the proper balcony height for ideal seating sight line in relation to 
main floor seating. At the same time, it shows how good planning can reduce ceiling height 
to a practical minimum ... for big savings in both building and heating costs. Send 

today for as many of these ruler-calculators as you can use... without cost or obligation. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 








QUALITY 


Englander’s expert design and construction know-how 
plus the finest quality materials make the Student 
Prince dormitory innerspring mattress the best bed- 


ding investment for your budget. 


COMFORT 


Englander’s special Red-Line* innerspring construc- 
tion features exclusive, independent coil action— 
gives students firm support, yet is comfortably resili- 
ent without sway. Layers of cotton felt provide 
smooth, restful, cushiony relaxation. 


ECONOMY 


Priced for the most demanding school budget, the 
Red-Line Student Prince mattress assures years of 
top grade, top comfort usefulness. Compare the cost 
with the years of service received. Long after ordinary 
dormitory mattresses have worn out the Student 
Prince will continue to give added years of comfort 


— and extra wear. 
a 


| 
f -_. @ @ @ YOUR BEST BEDDING Buy Is THE STUDENT PRINCE 
DORMITORY Innerspring mattress by 





Englander 





‘ ae 


THE ENGLANDER COMPANY, CONTRACT DIVISION 
1720 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send complete information on the Student Prince 
and other Englander sleep products for schools and 


Mail Accompanying Coupon colleges. 
Now for Complete Informa- 


E ngla nde i¢ tion on the Student Prince a 


and other Englander Sleep 
THE FINEST NAME IN SLEEP iuefoete for Schools and 


Your Name. ———— ll 
*TM The Englander Company, Inc. 

THE ENGLANDER COMPANY, INC, . CONTRACT DIVISION City this — 
1720 Merchandise Mart © Chicago 54, Illinois ig? ieee a: 

206 Lexington Avenve © New York, New York 


Address. 
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NOW-A CHAIR AND DESK BY 


OPENS WITH A FLICK— 
FOLDS FLAT IN 3 EASY STEPS 


] Tablet arm lifts to right makithg 


it easy to get in or out of chair 


2 


Tablet arm swings down out of 
the way permitting use as regu 
or chair 


- 
) 


1. Chair folds mal way and 
tablet arm swings over flat 


against it. Folds to 3 inches thick 


The cranwn Folding Tablet Arm Chair offers all the advantages that make 

cuanin Chairs the leader in the field: wood seats guaranteed for the life of the chair ... 
are physiologically softer; X-type frame is self levelling . . . keeps chair from tipping 
even if stood upon; long lasting welds of stationary contact points; solid steel rivets 
provide extra strength for pivot points; patented rubber feet for extra long wear and 


full floor protection. These are a few of the features that make CLARIN your 
best investment in long-life seating equipment. 





QUALITY IS THE ONLY TRUE ECONOMY...AND QUALITY 


SINCE 1925 




















FOLDS FLAT TO 3” =—STORES EASILY 


$6" 


ihe 5+ : | 


; 
“Versatility” is the byword of the 

CLARIN Folding Tablet Arm Chair that 

allows you to quickly alter the seating plan 

of any room to meet any situation. With the 
tablet arm up, a convenient writing surface is 
available —this unique tablet arm is easily 
folded down alongside the chair for regular 
seating when writing or note taking is not 
required, Then, with a flick, the entire chair 
folds to just 3” thick for quick, easy storage in 
minimum space... takes only minutes to clear, 
or set-up, an entire room. Real economy can 

be secured with CLarin Tablet Arm chairs .. . 
only this one type of chair need be purchased for 
the widest variety of purposes such as 

classroom work, examinations, lectures. informal 
discussion groups. faculty meetings, note 

taking. ete. Write, today, for complete 


information and a free copy of full-color catalog. 


CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 9 
4640 West Harrison Street, Chicago 44 





Illustrated is Clarin No. 72317-WTA ithe famous. fold 
ng Tablet Arm Chair one of 65 individual mod 
in the only complete line of folding chair You find 


o Clarin chair just right for your purpose 


TEN YEAR GUARANTEE STAMPED IN STEEL 


With complete confidence in the inherent quality 


of Clarin chairs, pius our 30 years of specialized 


product “know how"’, we take pride in issuing an 
unrivalled 10-year Guarantee with every chair sold 
The tangible sign of long-term economy ia the date 
stamped in one leg of each Clarin chair. It is perma- 


nent assurance to all that you purchased the best, 


SETS NEW STANDARDS FOR SEATING 





cond Aglake 


aluminum window 
installation 








St. Mary of the Woods Church, School and Convent, Chicago, Illinois 
Architects & Engineers: Goul & Voosen. General Contractor: Slezak Construction Co. 


*” +> Minimum air infiltration 

*» > Finger-tip control 

*+> No painting or maintenance 

*» > No warp, rot, rattle, stick or swell 


* + Guaranteed non-metallic weatherstripping (pat- 
ented serrated guides on double hung windows) 


The Adams & Westlake Company 


ELKHART, INDIANA « Chicago + New York « Established 1857 
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Looking Ahead to 1976 


FRANCIS H. HORN 


President, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y 


WITH APPROXIMATELY 3.2 MILLION COLLEGI 
students enrolled this fall, it should be obvious that 
the “tidal wave of students” is not just a product of 
the imagination of Dr. Ronald Thompson, who 
coined the phrase. Only two years ago the Council 
tor Financial Aid to Education was predicting an 
enrollment of 3 million for 1960 and of 5 million 
tor 1975. Colleges and universities may well reach 
the latter figure in five or six years. By 1975, I 
expect an enrollment of 8 million. 

Assuredly, administrations and faculties should now 
be convinced that fantastically larger enrollments lie 
ahead. Those who still think they can slam the door 
to college opportunity for millions of ambitious and 
qualified youngsters in the interest of “raising stand 
ards” are wishful thinkers. If American higher edu 
cauion 1s to be prepared to meet ifs responsibilities 
10 and 20 years hence, long-range planning must 
begin now 

I should like to suggest that such planning must 
take account of factors of which few educators seem 
to be aware. Current planning appears to be on the 
basis of business as usual; warnings concern costs 
of educating larger numbers, providing adequate facil 
ities, and, above all, finding enough qualified teachers 

Some educators have stressed the need for more 
efficient operation: year-round all-day utilization of 
plants; use of TV and other mechanical devices, and 
employment of assistants aiding a master teacher 
Only a few have questioned more fundamental prac 
tices: Alvin Eurich and Beardsley Ruml have at 
tacked the sacred cow of arbitrary faculty-student 
ratios, and Henry Steele Commager has suggested the 
desirability of fewer class periods and more independ 
ent study. For the most part, however, it is assumed 
that higher education in 1976 will be much the same 
as in 1956, which is essentially the same as it has 
been in America since the Eighteenth Century. 

This is an assumption which, because of the com 
ing changes in our way of life, needs to be questioned 
In the last half century man has made more advances 
in science and technology than he had since the dawn 
of civilization. Yet Gen. David Sarnoff has written 
recently that “the dominant physical fact in the next 


quarter century will be technological progress un 
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precedented in kind and volume; .. . the world is 
merely on the threshold of the technological age 

What, specifically, the world will be like 20 of 
30 years hence is not perfectly reflected in anyone's 
crystal ball, but some things are pretty certain, Stand 
ards of living will continue to improve. By 1976, the 
gross national product in this country will exceed 
four-fifths of a trillion dollars. The work week will 
average no more than 32, possibly only 24, hours 
Automation and atomic energy may well, as the 
N.A.M. predicts, “banish human coil forever.” People 
will live longer. The world will shrink further, and 
international understanding and intercommunication 
everywhere will increase 

It is in the light of such technological, social, eco 
nomic and political changes that higher education 
must plan for 1976 and thereafter. For example 
what happens to our traditional patterns of education 
in view of the decreasing demand for unskilled and 
semiskilled labor, the increasing need for graduate 
and, indeed, postdoctoral instruction in many special 
ized fields, and the growing desire for leisure time and 
post-retirement adult education activities? 

To plan for 20 years from now primarily in terms 
of contemporary society and today’s higher educa 
tion may well be fatal. Never was imaginative and 
creative thinking about American higher education 
more necessary. Yet as the tidal wave rolls in, facul 
ties and administrations will be so swamped in meet 
ing the pressing day-to-day problems that little revolu 
tionary thinking about the future can result 

One of the great foundations might make a most 
significant contribution to higher education by setting 
up an Institute for Advanced Planning, not to be 
concerned primarily with statistics or curriculums or 
finances, important as such considerations are in pro 
jecting the future. Instead, its members, like thos 
at the Institute for Advanced Studies at Princeton 
should be thinkers; their concern should be higher 
education in this country and in the world in the 
decades of opportunity that lie ahead, Out of their 
speculations might come ideas and suggestions to the 
colleges and universities that would result in a pro 
gram and pattern of higher education genuinely 
suited to the last quarter of the Twentieth Century 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Follow the Rules 


APPLICATIONS PROM THREE COLLEGES IN THE CHI- 
cago area for loans in connection with the College Hous- 
ing Program included fees for brokers or negotiators 
as part of the loan application. The inclusion of such 
fees is not permitted by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, according to John C. Hazeltine, commissioner 
of the Community Facilities Administration of the 
H.H.F.A. Quoting the housing regulations, he states: 
“Ie is not necessary for any applicant to retain the 
services of any person, firm or organization to assist in 
obtaining a loan, and no part of the proceeds of any 
loan may be used to pay fees or commissions to brokers 
or negotiators for services in connection with the 
submission or processing of an application for a loan.” 
Some Washington officials think that confusion on 
this matter might have resulted from a statement in 
an article on page 24 of the July 1956 issue of COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY Business. It read as follows: 
“Borrowing from the government entails a good deal 
of additional work. . . . it is reasonable practice to engage 
a financial consultant or fiscal agent. . . . The services of 
such consultants or agents generally are obtainable at a 
cost of from 0.5 to 1 per cent but may run to 2 per cent 
if private financing considerations enter the picture.” 
College or university administrators can retain the 
services of negotiators or brokers, if they like, but they 
cannot include their fees in the loan application. 


Packing the Board 


IN THESE DAYS OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
it is doubtful whether the makeup of university boards 
of trustees reflects the new pattern. In many cases the 
tradition of the past century has established the criteria 
by which board appointments are made: A trustee 
should be wealthy and should have a wide and per- 
suasive influence among persons of comparable or 
greater wealth. Not often enough is a person without 
such assets honored by appointment as trustee. 

This imbalance in board constituency was pointed 
up sharply at the recently concluded 39th annual meet- 
ing of the American Council on Education in Chicago. 
Louis Hollander, president of the New York State C.LO. 
Council, in addressing the 700 educators at the Chicago 
meeting, stated: 

“University governing bodies are restricted to busi- 
nessmen and successful professionals—with labor repre- 
sentatives almost completely absent. Packing boards of 
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trustees is, | think, as dangerous to democracy as pack- 
ing legislatures. Just as all groups of the population 
should have a voice in government, all, too, should 
be represented on the boards of our educational insti- 
tutions. Members from comparatively privileged eco- 
nomic groups may conceivably bring to a trustee board 
the best of intentions; they cannot bring a complete 
knowledge of the needs and problems of all the elements 
in the population.” 

Revamping the constituency of the board will not be 
easy. Many boards are self-perpetuating and, in deter- 
mining replacements, can operate pretty much as a 
private club. The strains and stresses on higher educa- 
tion today, however, are such that serious consideration 


must be given to reevaluating both the functions and 


personnel of boards of trustees. If colleges expect to 
broaden the base of their philanthropic support, they 
should give equal consideration to broadening the base 
of trustee representation. 


The Ohio Study 


“MEETING Onio’s NEEDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION” is 
the report of a study made between December 1955 and 
April 1956 by Dr. John Dale Russell under the auspices 
of the Ohio College Association. Every college or uni- 
versity administrator who is concerned about the future 
of higher education within the boundaries of his own 
state would profit from reading this report. 

In his objective, candid and independent appraisal of 
54 Ohio institutions, Dr. Russell has set a high standard 
for institutional evaluation. He made the study within 
76 working days. Though admitting that if he had had 
more time the data would be more complete, Dr. Russell 
declares that this was not the prime objective of the 
study. As he points out in the preface to his report: 

“The task of the director of the study has been to 
bring to a focus the various ideas held by the leaders 
of higher education in the state and to present these 
ideas as an integrated pattern for future development 
of the state’s program. . . . This report probably raises 
more questions than it answers.” 

So much the better. Somebody has to do some 
thinking if the questions are to be answered properly. 
When people begin to concentrate on important prob- 
lems there is some chance that solutions may be found. 

Because of the excellence of Dr. Russell's study, it 
can be predicted that many other state associations of 
colleges will undertake surveys of comparable type. 
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A Colorado Story 


of an informal coordination 


The organization of the association is quite informal. Its meetings usu- 
ally are attended by each president and his business or budget officer. 
The decisions of the group do not bind any of the institutions but 
out of group discussions frequently come some common decisions. 


IN THE VARIOUS DISCUSSIONS OF THE 
coordination of higher education in 
our states, more attention is being 
given to voluntary cooperation as a 
method for achieving desirable ends 
My report is about the voluntary co- 
Operation existing among the seven 
state supported institutions of higher 
education in Colorado 

The seven Colorado institutions vary 
widely in size and function. They in- 
clude a junior college, a school of mines, 
three teacher training institutions, the 
A & M college, and the state university 
with a separate medical campus. En- 
roliments range from about 200 to 
more than 9000. Four governing boards 
exercise responsibility. One institution, 
the state university, has constitutional 


From a paper presented at the Western 
College Business Officers Association meet- 
ing, San Francisco, 1956 
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status; the others were established by 
the legislature. All have been in exist- 
ence for more than 23 years, some for 
80 years 

Colorado has had many of the same 
kinds of institutional rivalries that exist 
elsewhere: the competition for students 
either in numbers or quality, the com- 
petition for status in terms of new cur- 
riculums and graduate degrees, and the 
competition for money either for op- 
erations or buildings. 

However, I can truthfully say that 
there has been a marked diminishing 
of these types of competition in recent 
years and a rapidly ripening sense of 
association in a common cause with 
common purposes. It arises to a con- 
siderable extent from three sources 
voluntary cooperation through the 
presidents’ association ( its formal name 
is the Association of State-Supported 


among state colleges 


JOHN W. BARTRAM 


Assistant to the President 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


Institutions of Higher Education in 
Colorado), the willingness to cooper- 
ate on the part of the presidents them- 
selves, and an informally but firmly ex- 
pressed wish on the part of legislative 
leaders that the colleges work together 

The minute books show that the state 
college presidents met together on a 
regular basis as far back as 1924, How- 
ever, in the last five years great prog- 
ress toward working together has been 
made 

The Colorado legislature has never 
been in a position to make really ade- 
quate appropriations to the colleges, 
and the appropriations committee has 
long had the problem of spreading in 
adequate support as equitably as pos 
sible. Frequently the committees have, 
in effect, said: “We 
dollars; you tell us how to divide it 
up.” Then the college presidents go 
into session and hammer out some kind 
of agreement. It may be based on his 
torical percentages, current enrollment 
statistics, or eloquent pleading and 
usually a combination of all three. The 
presidents have wrestled with various 
types of formulas that might be suit 
able. 

The quick and easy formula ap- 
proach was not successful and the presi 
dents began to agree that the only basis 
on which they might ever reach under 
standing was to know one another's 
institutions very well. There resulted 


have this many 


from that a whole series of informal 
but thorough comparative studies on 
tuition and fees, faculty salaries and 
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fringe benefits, major fields of study 
offered at the various institutions, grad 
uate fields of study offered, review of 
equipment and other capital outlay ex- 
penditures, and so forth 

The seven institutions have not 
reached uniformity on any of these 
matters, and they do not seek to 

As a part of individual institutional 
actions, many changes have come about 
that result in more consistent action 
There is a closer relationship now in 
the tuition and fees charged Colorado 
residents. The institutions with high 
percentages of nonresident students are 
now charging high nonresident fees 
The institutions are not adding new 
major fields without prior consultation 
with one another. The institutions 
have had similar policies defining who 
are “residents” and “nonresidents” and 
are now adopting a single uniform 
policy 


CHAIRMANSHIP ROTATED 


The organization of the association 
is quite informal. Its meetings usual- 
ly are attended by each president and 
his business or budget officer. The chair- 
manship is rotated among presidents. 
Depending upon the matters under 
discussion, the alumni officers, summer 
session administrators, faculty deans, 
public relations officers, and physical 
plant development officers have par- 
ticipated in one or more sessions dur- 
ing the past several years. Its study 
projects usually are done by inter-insti- 
tutional committees. The decisions of 
the group do not bind any of the insti- 
tutions but out of group discussion fre- 
quently come common decisions. 

The group annually has a dinner for 
members of the legislature and other 
elected state officers, with members of 
the governing boards, alumni boards 
or student government boards also at- 
tending as hosts. The current chair- 
man describes the major problems of 
the seven institutions, and there is also 
a report on enrollment trends and build- 
ing progress. The group also has a 
joint hearing with the appropriations 
committee of the legislature, as well as 
with the individual institution hear- 
ings 

The modest costs of running the as- 
sociation are prorated among the insti- 
tutions in proportion to the size of 
their general fund budgets. 

For nearly 30 years the Colorado 
public institutions have had a joint 
scholarship program. Under this plan 
each accredited Colorado high school 
awards a number of scholarships each 
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year, the scholarship number varying 
with the number in the graduating 
class. (Up to 100 students, there is a 
scholarship for each 25 graduates; be- 
yond 100, one for each 100 graduates 
or fraction thereof. ) 

Students are selected by their own 
high school faculties provided they rank 
in the upper fourth of their class and 
make satisfactory scores on a statewide 
test. The scholarship covers tuition for 
four years in any public senior or jun- 
ior college in the state as long as the 
student does satisfactory work and may 
be transferred if he transfers. The 
Colorado Presidents’ Association is the 
body through which policy changes are 
initiated in consultation with the junior 
college presidents. The administration 
of the program is left to a three-man 
executive committee 

Informal cooperation in Colorado also 
has been extended in several other areas 
related to admissions and scholarships. 
All Colorado institutions, public and 
private, now use the same application- 
for-admission form. All Colorado in- 
stitutions, public and private, now use 
the same form for applying for schol- 
arships or educational grants. This has 
simplified the work for the high schools 
of the state, since they need gather 
these data in only one way regardless of 
what Colorado institution a student ap- 
plies to 


MORE ADEQUATE COUNSELING 

The public and private institutions 
also are cooperating with the high 
schools in the jointly established Colo- 
rado Council on High School-College 
Relations. Its primary purpose is to 
improve the counseling of high school 
students regarding college opportuni- 
ties. Through the procedures developed 
by the council, Colorado high school 
students get more adequate counseling 
about college opportunities with much 
less of the “recruiting” efforts that have 
been characteristic in many states. 

As a tourist state and because it 
makes sense in the economics of our 
colleges, the Colorado institutions con- 
tinue to do a real selling job to increase 
out-of-state summer enrollments. This 
year through the presidents’ association, 
a number of the four-year public insti- 
tutions began a joint promotion pro- 
gram for summer school offerings. 
There were booths and exhibits at ma- 
jor educational meetings with the costs 
prorated in proportion to our summer 
enrollments. All summer schools of 
the Rocky Mountain area have par- 
ticipated for several years in a joint 








advertising program im mayor educa- 
tional journals 

Sometimes these joint actions are 
rather a shock to alumni, who, condi- 
tioned by athletic rivalries, continue to 
think of the colleges as enemies rather 
than as friends in a mutual and im- 
portant enterprise 

Working together through the asso- 
ciation, the colleges were successful in 
getting the passage of legislation re- 
garding revenue financing that gives 
continuing authority for such projects 
and their financing. The association 
also has been effective as a medium for 
communicating with other organized 
groups in Colorado education, includ- 
ing the Colorado Education Associa- 
tion and the organization of junior 
college presidents. The biggest single 
accomplishment of the group was the 
adoption of a 10 year $40 million 
building program for the state colleges 
by the 1955 legislature 


CASE HISTORY 


The case history on that might be 
of interest. 

In the fall of 1953, the Colorado 
presidents began talking about the “ris- 
ing tide,” “tidal wave” or whatever 
other hydraulic term you might want 
to use for enrollment increase. They 
had seen the Michigan report pub- 
lished earlier that year and an inter- 
institutional study committee was 
formed to make a similar, but some- 
what less elaborate, study for Colorado 
The results of that study were first re- 
ported to the Colorado public at a din- 
ner for the state legislature of 1954 at 
which all seven of the colleges were 
hosts. The legislators were toid the 
problem was coming, but they were not 
asked to take any special action at that 
time 

Although the existing 10 year build 
ing program still had until 1957 to 
run, the state planning commission al- 
ready was asking the institutions to re- 
view their needs and plans for the years 
beyond. When the college presidents 
saw the dimensions of the expansion 
that was going to be needed, they went 
into high gear. They saw the problem 
in two ways: (1) The Colorado public 
had to be told about the coming prob- 
lems, and (2) the institutions had to 
have a sound, well thought out build- 
ing program to propose in meeting the 
problem. 

On the informational side, they 
authorized the joint production of a 
movie called “The Challenge.” It de- 
picted the story of the rising tide by 
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showing Colorado's economic expan- 
sion, Colorado school children moving 
through the grades, and the problems 
the colleges would have in providing 
facilities and faculty to teach these 
young people. The picture has been 
shown many times on Colorado tele- 
vision stations and to many Colorado 
audiences. They also began a series of 
public meetings throughout the state 
to which the alumni of all the colleges, 
as well as legislators and community 
leaders, were invited. In most cases 
these meetings were not attended by 
large numbers of people, but they re- 
ceived thorough press coverage in local 
papers. And they did prove that there 
was no significant body of opposition 
and, in fact, much support for expan- 
sion of our colleges 

Meantime, on the basis of enroll- 
ment projections, the institutions be- 
gan to plan the additional physical 
plane that would be needed. These 


studies were not done with the pre- 


ciseness that Donovan Smith would 
have put into them, but as we check 
back with Smith's data we find that 
we did not miss the marks too far 

After the individual institutional 
plans were formulated, they were re- 
viewed at a two-day meeting, and out 
of that came further revisions as some 
institutions saw that their proposals 
would have resulted in a “higher stand 
ard of living” than the others were pro- 
posing. The resulting request was for 
a $50 million program to provide for 
deficiencies in present plants, to add 
facilities for 13,000 more students, and 
to provide for expansion of the Uni- 
versity Medical Center, including a 
dental school 


LET PUBLIC DECIDE 


Some felt such a program could not 
be passed when they saw it called for 
capital expenditures at about four and 
a half times the rate they had been 
running. But the college presidents as 
a group insisted that they must tell the 
problem to the legislature and to the 
public and then let them decide what 
they wanted to do. After several joint 
hearings, a series of individual hear 
ings on the needs of each institution, 
and legislative visits to most of the 
campuses, the legislature accepted more 
than 80 per cent of the proposed pro- 
gram 

Under the Colorado building mill 
levy laws, we are permitted to antici- 
pate up to 80 per cent of the revenue 
that will come in during the remaining 
years, so the program does permit us 
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to build ahead of the enrollment rise 
rather than after tt. 

In the same manner, but with less 
current success, the seven colleges have 
been making a joint case for high 
er appropriations, particularly so that 
faculty salaries can be improved. Pub 
lic meetings have been held in a num- 
ber of communities around the state 
with several of the presidents appear 
Each president has been 
working with opinion leaders he knows 
to interest them in better support for 


ing jointly 


higher education. Colorado newspapers 








have given considerable space and ta 
vorable editorial comment to the neces 
sity for quality education based on ade 
The legislative 
appropriations of the last two years 


quate public support 


have been sufficient to permit some im 
provement as well as to keep up with 
the but 
must be done if any significant prog 


enrollment rise, much more 
ress is to be made in faculty salaries 
This probably will become the primary 


issue in the years just ahead 


STATE STUDIES PROBLEM 


Colorado's legislature through its 
fact-finding body, the legislative coun- 
cil, has been concerned about learning 
the dimensions of the problem that the 
state will face in the years ahead in 
educating its students at all levels. One 
of its commiuttees 15 concerned solely 
with higher education and has been 
gathering some of the basic data about 
the state's institutions of higher edu 
cation 

Colorado legislators recognize that 
the amount of needed state support 
will have to rise rapidly im the years 
ahead, Like legislators in other states 
they are concerned that this expansion 
take place efficiently and also that 
the total sange of educational oppor 
tunity after high school meet the needs 
of Colorado young people. The com 
mittee, the college presidents, and the 


consultant brought in by the commit 
tee are now discussing the extent and 
nature of further 


be made 


studies that should 

Other early projects on the agenda 
for the presidents’ association include 
discussion of extension programs op 
erated by the several institutions, fur 
ther joint promotion of summer school 
offerings, consultation with the public 
junior colleges with respect to their 
programs and plans, and, of course, 
the continuing problem of adequate 
financial support for the jobs to be 
done 

The 
way of getting inter-institutional co 
Properly 
operated with full cooperation of the 


voluntary association is one 


operation and coordination 


participating institutions, its strengths 

would seem to be 
1. Cooperation resulting from a 

mutual interchange of ideas and in 

formation among the educational in 

stitutions directly concerned 

the work is 


done by contributed services of mem 


2 Low 


costs, since 
bers of the several staffs 


3. Less likelihood of an enforced 
uniformity of approach to the solution 
of educational problems, thus helping 
to maintain the diversity in education 
that most educators consider sound, 

i. Continuance of administrative 
and policy decisions in the hands of 
the several governing boards of lay 
citizens directly concerned with the 


particular institutions 


PRINCIPAL CRITICISMS 


The principal criticisms that can be 
made of a voluntary association are 

|. The existing institutions may not 
be interested in or recognize particular 
educational needs of the state, espe 
cially community college or junior col 
lege terminal programs 

2. The public institutions may not 
adequately take into account the work 
of the (Both of 
the foregoing criticisms have been met 
in some states by broadening the base 


of the voluntary association to include 


private Institutions 


junior colleges and private institu 
tions, } 

3. The voluntary association may 
not be as vigorous and objective in 
analyzing the strengths and weak 
membet 


a qualified outside agency would be 


nesses of its institutions as 

Statewide cooperation and coordina 
tion in higher education are desirable 
The voluntary association deserves con 
sideration as a means of attaining this 
end 
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Now Registering on Campus: 


THE MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF 
Omaha used to be a “streetcar college,” 
but since the city abandoned streetcars 
it's a We average 
car for every two students and, with 
an enrollment of 2400 day and 2600 
night students, there are a lot of cars 

From the time the new O.U. campus 
was developed 20 years ago, the board 


car college.’ one 


of regents has operated on the prin 
ciple that “the automobile is here to 
stay,” and has provided more than 
1000 parking stalls in an effort to keep 
up with the demand. However, last 
year the board was faced with the need 
for building additional parking lots 
plus resurtacing 300 existing stalls. The 


expense of these two jobs jolted che 


Policeman winds meters weekly. 


The Parking Meter 


ALDEN AUST 


Former Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
Municipal University of Omaha 


board members into the realization 
that there might be a limit to the 
amount of free parking the taxpayers 
could provide and they came reluctant- 
ly to the conclusion that the students 
would have to pay part of the parking 
bill 

Different methods were investigated 
including ramp garages, which could 
not be justified economically at this 
time; toll gates, which were rejected 
as not being capable of handling the 
trafic, and student fees, 
which, it was felt, would be difficult 
to administer with our lot location sit- 
uation. Parking meters were finally 
selected as being most equitable. Stu- 
dents who demand close-in parking can 


rush-hour 


have it at 5 cents per hour; those who 
don't want to pay can still have free 
parking if they are willing to walk a 
few blocks 

The question of how many meters 
to install was kicked around consider- 
ably with the meter salesman giving 
numerous kicks in an upward direc- 
tion. The original recommendation of 
the parking committee was for 10 
thirty-minute meters for visitors and 
60 six-hour meters for students to be 
located in the close-in portion of a lot 
adjacent to the main building. This 
160 
meters covering the entire adjacent lot 
plus 89 meters in a lot slightly re- 
moved from the main building. ( These 


figure was revised upward to 


Member of buildings and grounds staff repairs meters. 
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89 meters have not paid off, but more 
about them later. ) 

The matter of how much to charge 
was approached rather conservatively 
by the parking committee, which rec- 
ommended 5 cents for two hours up 
to a total of eight hours. The meters 
as installed had a 5 cents per hour 
rate with a maximum of six hours 
(Bargain rate—six hours for a quar- 
ter.) The actual selection of make and 
type of meter plagued the purchasing 
department for some time. We studied 
12 types of meters and finally the 
board of regents selected an automatic 
type meter with two meter-heads on 
one post. The meters will take nickels 
and/or quarters and are labeled for 
operation from 7:30 a.m. to 10 p.m 
Monday through Saturday 

Operation of parking meters requires 
a much more commercial approach to 
parking and policing than has been 
typical on most campuses because of 
contractual with the 
These manufac- 
turers usually install meters for mu- 
nicipalities without initial cost and the 
manufacturer takes half of the 
revenue until meters are paid for. You 
can appreciate that the manufacturers 
are vitally interested in seeing that 
there are no free loaders 

The operation of the meters at the 
University of Omaha is set up in the 
following manner 


arrangements 
meter manufacturers 


then 


1. Student parking permit stickers 
are issued by the dean of students office 
at registration time for the school year 
These stickers go on the left no-draft 
window and are primarily for identi 
fication. 

2. Continuous policing is mandatory 
to ensure revenue to pay off the meter 
company. We have two policemen— 
one day and one afternoon and eve- 
ning. They make the rounds of all 
parking lots every hour, writing viola 
tion tickets as they find them. We use 
a regular yellow cardboard windshield 
wiper ticket 

3. Fines are levied by the dean of 
students according to a sliding scale of 
offenses and are 
cashier. In the first six months of 
about 5000 warning and 
violation tickets were written, which 
required the hiring of a full-time clerk 
Most viola 
tors have only one or two offenses. A 
small 


collected by the 


( yperat ion 


to handle the paper work 


percentage ignore their tickets 
but those who do are caught-up-short 
by the issuance of class denial slips 
after the third offense 

4. Collection of parking meter re 
ceipts is handled by two bonded em 
ployes, one from the buildings and 
grounds department and one from the 
cashiers’ office. They make a weekly 
collection, removing coins from about 
150 meters per hour with the aid of 


a special locked-box cart. Our collec 


tion is hampered by the presence of 
shrubbery on the parking lot islands so 
we have to collect from the curb side 
(Keep this 
collection problem in mind if you are 
designing a metered parking lot and 
allow ample walkways on the islands 


when the lots are empty 


for collection carts. ) 
5. The 
packages coins with the aid of an 


cashiers’ office counts and 
electric coin sorter, counter and pack 
ager. Foreign coins, slugs and washers 
show up occasionally, although the 
amount has been surprisingly low, ap 
proximately 0.1 per cent. Students 
using foreign coins were quickly ap 
prehended and disciplined 
6. Winding the automatic type 
meters is done by the day policeman 
once a week on his rounds 
Repairs to the meters are per 
formed by a buildings and grounds staff 
member who has been factory trained 
by the When a meter is 


found to be out of order by the police 


company 


men, a check is made for foreign object 
If the difh 


remedied, a new me 


obstructions and so forth 
culty cannot be 
chanism is inserted and the inoperative 
meter is brought back to the shop 
where the repair man keeps a stock of 
repaired mechanisms ready for replace 
ment 

Repairs have averaged 11 man-hours 
date no new 


per month. To parts 


have been required beyond the initial 


In left background, free spaces; at left center, distal parking area with 89 meters has not paid off. 
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Here, adjacent to the main building at the University of 
Omaha, is parking space equipped with 160 meters. The 


supply provided by the company at the 
time of purchase 

Have the meters paid off? The an 
The 


age weekly operating costs are 


swer is an emphatic yes aver 
polic- 
ing, $150; levying fines, collection and 
cashiering, $105; $15; 
The 


cost of the meters was about $55 per 


maintenance, 
printing and miscellaneous, $10 


meter-head installed. The meters should 
pay three 
years 


for themselves in two to 


For the benefit of those who may 
be thinking seriously about installing 
parking meters, let me make five rec 
ommendations 

l. Select only premium locations 
for your initial parking meter installa 
tions 

2 Construct and 


maintain your 


metered lots in the same manner that 
high class commercial or municipal 


operators do: The lots should be paved, 
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well marked, clean, well lighted and 
well policed 

3. Obtain student acquiescence by 
showing an honest justification for 
parking charges, preferably on the 
basis of earmarking revenue for addi- 
tional parking facilities 

4. Select meters quietly and care- 
fully. If possible, try out different type 
meters for from 60 to 90 days in an 
parking, 


such as your hospital driveways 


area remote from student 

5. Do not go overboard on the num- 
ber of meters on your initial installa- 
Municipal parking experts like 
to have a 5 to 10 per cent vacancy 


ratio in metered areas 


tion 


If you meter too many stalls and/or 
the rates are too high, you may end 
up with a vacancy ratio of 60 to 80 
per cent, such as we have in our lower 
lot. This 


( yperat on 


uneconomical 
Our lower lot grosses only 


makes for 


automatic type meter takes nickels and/or quarters. The 
current rate is 5 cents per hour or six hours for a quarter. 


50 cents per meter per week, which 


means an operating loss of 30 cents 
per week, which has to be made up by 
the well located meters. Futhermore 
the idle metered lots create resentment 
ill will and poor public relations 
Based on our experience with park 
ing meters, | am firmly convinced that 
there is no reason why the solution of 
the problem of student parking on 
university Campuses cannot and should 
not parallel the history of parking in 
the central 
(1) regulation; 
(2) curb parking meters; (3) off 
street parking lots and garages financed 
initially by parking meter revenues 
The cities have shown us a practical 


business district of our 


cities unsuccessful 


solution, and there is no reason why 
we should not follow their example. 


From a paper presented at the National 
Association of Physical Plant Administra 
rors Madison Wis., 1956 
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AS THE HOLDERS OF THE PURSE 
strings, as the controllers of operating 
budgets of educational fund raising, | 
want to challenge business officers of 
American education to take the long 
view and provide the funds that are 
badly needed to improve existing 
alumni and development programs and 
to get others off the ground. I urge 
them to find some way to give the fund 
raisers the budgets and staffs they must 
have to do a really effective job. 

An old adage says “You can’t buy 
happiness.” That may be true; but, as 
Phil Silvers observes, “Just give me the 
money and I'll sure have a lot of fun 
shopping around for it 

Unlike happiness, a good fund pro 
gram is something that can be bought 
in most cases 
volved in success 


Many factors are in- 

But with the money 
to hire the right people, provide the 
necessary equipment, and produce the 
necessary tools — brochures, mailing 
pieces, forms and all the rest you 
will inevitably raise the level of gift 
support for any institution. Of course, 
high policy decisions by the president 
and trustees are involved in substantial 
moves in this area. But it is the busi- 
ness officer who is in the key position 
for leadership 

Since educational fund raising has 
borrowed from the business world the 
maxim, “You must spend money to 
get money,” it might be inferred that 
business officers should be the first to 
admit its validity. Is this really the 
case? Admittedly, colleges often find it 
difficult to find this venture capital in 
the face of pressing budgetary needs 
Yet bear in mind the admonition of 
Cornelius DeKiewiet, president of the 
University of Rochester, that “institu- 
tions must be willing to take risks and 
to contract debts to meet the oncoming 
tide of students. Money will be even 
more necessary than ever before.” 

And don’t be too impatient and ex- 
pect an immediate return. Despite all 
the advances of modern medical sci- 
ence, the process of having a baby still 
takes nine months. Good programs 
flourish only after organization, cul- 
tivation and maturation. If you have 
invested wisely and well, you will have 
results, but they will not be immediate 
Most of us now are inclined to be im- 
patient. As one philosopher has phrased 
it: “In the old days, if somebody missed 


From a paper presented at the Central 
Association of College and University Busi 
ness Officers, Notre Dame, Ind., May 1956 
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It Takes Some Money 
to Attract Money 


ERNEST T. STEWART Jr. 


a stagecoach, he was willing to wait 
around a couple of days for the next 
one. Now, we swear if we miss a slot 
in a revolving door 

Within 
creased financial support for educational 
fund raising in institutional budgets is 
this special plea to business officers to 


this broad concept of in 


realize that the salaries of good fund 
raisers often must break through the 
faculty sound barrier. It is perhaps not 
morally right that this should be so 
For the heart and core of any institu 
tion is its faculty, and material rewards 
for teachers should be commensurate 
Yet it is a fact of life that good fund 
raisers have greater mobility and more 
outlets for their talents than have teach 
ers at the present time. Institutions will 
not be able to attract or hold com 
petent men and women unless and un- 
til the faculty scale is abandoned as 
the basis for determining their com 
pensation 

In conducting fund raising programs 
involving alumni and parents on even 
a modest scale, bear in mind that the 
office concerned must go in the direct 
mail business. That calls for a fair 
amount of office equipment if the job 
is to be done rigint or if precious dol 
lars and time are not to be wasted 
needlessly by antiquated methods 

Three ago 
Alumni conducted a 


years the American 


Council survey 
among its members on office machin 
ery and equipment. The results were 
discouraging. Nearly half the alumni 
offices did not possess a single one of 


the following: postage meter, punched 


card records system, posting machine, 


dictating equipment, folding machine 


Executive Secretary 


American Alumni Council 


or collating equipment. Business oth 
cers recognize the value of posting 
machines in particular; still only nine 
of 457 had 


There are many other needs 


out alumni offices them 
reliable 
addressing equipment with selectors, 
adding machines, duplicating machines 
mail tying 


machines, rapid filing and recording 


scales and mail openers, 
systems, and automatic typewriters 
This is a plea to business officers to 
bear in mind also that educational fund 
raising, if it is to compete successfully 
for philanthropic support, must work 
toward personalizing the solicitation 
Per 


more 


efforts to the maximum extent 


sonal solicitation is invariably 


expensive, buc the results almost al 
ways justify the costs involved 

In summary, let me quote the ob 
servation of one expert in the field who 
feels that perhaps the greatest weak 
ness in present-day fund raising for 
higher education is found “in the re 


luctance of college administrators to 
pay the cost of good development work 
either in salaries commensurate to 
the knowledge, training and effort re 
quired or in the materials and tools 
to work with 
The business officer's concern with 


fund 


This is a plea to offer your 


educational raising should not 
stop there 
services and wholehearted cooperation 
to the development directors in pre 
paring the institution's case for sup 
port. An effective presentation of needs 
and opportunities, short-term and long 
range, Clearly spelled out in order of 


magnitude and order of necessity, is 


Who is 


in a better position to help in prepar 


a requisite for any program 
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ing these blueprints than the business 
officer? 

Also, who is better equipped by 
training and experience to help the de- 
velopment officer in presenting to his 
potential donors clear and accurate in- 
formation on trusts, securities and tax 
laws governing their gifts? Don't let 
your fund raisers overlook the oppor- 
tunities available in this area. 

This is a plea also to business officers 
to extend full cooperation in preparing 
informative, attractive and readable re- 
ports of the financial state of their 
institutions, reports that can be dis- 
tributed to alumni and other potential 
donors, and that will help inspire con- 
fidence in the sound financial manage- 
ment of the institution 

The significance of this help is un- 
derscored in this comment from James 
E. Armstrong of Notre Dame, who 
writes: “Today, with alumni interest 
intensified and alumni being effectively 
‘and properly utilized as field agents 
among friends and corporations, one 
of the most important factors, in both 
direct thoughtful giving and in indirect 
solicited giving, is that the alumnus 
must be thoroughly informed of the 
financial structure of his institution. 
This does not mean itemized account- 
ing. It does mean a clarification of the 
major sources of income and the major 
channels of expenditure, with a con- 
vincing and graphic story of urgent 
need. Whether this need is for bridg- 
ing a gap between income and ex- 
penditure, for emergency, or for items 
of progress, a direct and simple story 
fortified by adequate figures is impera- 
tive. You can have alumni faith with- 
out explanation. But alumni work re- 
quires facts!” 

Certainly business officers can find 
satisfaction in the recent statement by 
Henry M. Wriston that he believes our 
largest universities and colleges, main- 
ly those with multimillion dollar budg- 
ets, are, if anything, better managed, 
dollar for dollar, than most business 
concerns having sales volumes equal 
to those budgets. While expressing the 
hope that this is indeed so, John A. 
Pollard of the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education sounds the warning 
note that “many businessmen think 
otherwise.” 

Since many colleges do not see fit 
to make a public disclosure of their 
financial affairs, often there is little 
chance to refute such beliefs. “Since 
financial support for education is a two- 
way street, those who ask must, ob- 
viously, also account,” Mr. Pollard ob- 
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serves. “Is it more blessed to receive 
than to ‘give’? The colleges cannot 
merely say, ‘We need money. They 
must make public reports of their stew- 
ardship of present resources. And they 
must have clear plans for the use of 
additional resources for the future 
which they seek.” 

This is a plea to business officers 
also to work with the fund raisers in 
developing the best possible technics 
for acknowledging gifts — quickly, ef- 
fectively, graciously. Acknowledgments 
should receive a high priority. No giver 
should ever have cause to feel that his 
gift was not received or was not appre- 
ciated. The fund raiser and thé presi- 
dent may be responsible for writing 
the official letters of thanks, but why 
don’t you as the business officer add a 
note of appreciation as well for any 
gift of significance. Saying thank you 
more than once never hurts a bit. It 
could be the means of changing a token 
gift one year into a substantial con- 
tribution the next. 


INTRIGUING SUGGESTION 

This is a plea also to business offi- 
cers of privately supported colleges to 
give serious consideration to an in- 
triguing suggestion recently advanced 
by Harold Seymour. Submitted by him 
to the institutions he counsels, his 
recommendation is based on the fact 
that one of the major arguments used 
with alumni and parents in annual giv- 
ing is that costs of education exceed 
tuition fees. It is his belief that it 
would be “good public relations (and 
also sound cultivation for later fund 
raising) to interpret the tuition fee 
problem from the very beginning” and 
to include in catalogs and literature 
furnished applicants for admission some 
such statement as this: “The cost of 
instruction per student is approximate- 
ly X dollars. Thanks, however, to gifts 
of the past now operating as endow- 
ment funds, and to gifts from parents 
and alumni applicable to the current 
budget, the present tuition fee is only 
Y dollars.” He recommends that tuition 
statements should similarly reflect the 
fee as a net figure: cost of instruction, 
less income from past and present con- 
tributors, equals net tuition fee. 

Putting these recommendations into 
effect would probably be a top policy 
decision in most institutions. But who 
is better prepared to take leadership 
in suggesting it, and who is in a bet- 
ter position to furnish the necessary 
data, than the business officer? It is too 
early yet for us to have received any 


reactions to this proposal, but I for 
one think it would be highly effective 
and well worth a try. 

Finally, this is a plea to business 
officers to do what they can to ensure 
a higher response to surveys in educa- 
tional fund raising that are really val- 
uable. Everyone has his own ideas on 
that, of course; and in many cases the 
questionnaire form may never be for- 
warded to the business officer by the 
president, development director, alumni 
fund raiser or other administrative of- 
ficer who received it. It seems safe to 
assume, however, that in most cases 
the business officer makes the decision 
on having his institution represented 
in such surveys 

Useful as they are, the two major 
surveys of the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education cited would have 
been far more valuable — and would 
have required far less projection and 
extrapolation — if more had returned 
the forms than the 753 out of 1350 
in 1954 and the 748 out of 1350 in 
1955. In his speech to the Eastern As- 
sociation of College and University 
Business Officers, Dr. Wilson M. 
Compton expressed his deep regret at 
the number of colleges and universities 
“which for one reason or another are 
either unable or unwilling to answer 
even the most ordinary questions.” If 
they have good management, he notes, 
they wish to keep it a secret. If they 
have a financial statement, they wish 
to keep that a secret also, no doubt on 
the ground that their finances and man- 
agement are nobody else's business. 

Admitting that this is technically 
true, Dr. Compton recalled the great 
change that has taken place in corpo- 
ration attitudes toward financial state- 
ments. No longer do business leaders 
say, “The financial statements of this 
company are none of the stockholders’ 

and certainly not the public’s—busi- 
Instead we find elaborate bro- 
chures and readable reports designed to 
keep the stockholders and public well 
informed. The colleges might well 
profit by the example 

John Pollard is, in fact, so disturbed 
about this matter that he classifies it 
as a particular financial problem of 
higher education. “What is to be done 
for, or about,” he asks, “the 45 per 
cent of America’s degree granting col- 
leges, universities and specialized 
schools that decline to help themselves 
by furnishing to a disinterested group 
like the C.F.A.E. financial information 
desired by business concerns as a help 
in creating aid-to-education programs?” 


ness.” 
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Temple of the Good Life: 
The College Union 


IN HUMAN LIFE AND EXPERIENCI 
many institutions have come to birth 
and have grown inevitably and irresist 
ibly because men need them 

The college union, | believe, is one 
of these. It is an effective instrument 
of youth’s enthusiastic for a 
complete, rounded, abundant life. It 
is in truth—or may be 
the Good Life. 


search 
a temple of 


How can we apprehend in detail 
what is involved in the concept of the 
college union so that we may find a 
reasonable ground for organization, ad 
ministration and operation? I believe 
we shall find the answer to this funda 
mentally important question in a con 
sideration of the college union in its 
relation to—and in its 
human values 

While there is a difference of opin 
ion among thinkers concerning the 
number and names of the fundamental 
values of human life, | think we can 
state that there are seven and that they 


service otf 


are economic, physical, recreational, so 


cial, intellectual, esthetic and spirit 


An educated man or woman may 
be more interested in one field of value 


ual. 


than in another, but in his striving 
for cultural breadth and stature he will 
aspire to develop some response to 
each and all of the seven 

There is no more natural place or 
stimulating environment available at 
the most impressionable period of life 
to be drawn out and up to a general 
interest in all true values of life and 
learning than is to be found in the 
college union 

Let us consider these values 

1. Economic. All education should 
help us learn how to earn, save and 
spend money wisely. It should moti 
vate young people to be more con- 
cerned about how much their work and 


Abstracted from address given at the 
dedication of the Wartburg College Me 
morial Union, Waverly, lowa 
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service is worth than how much of this 
world’s goods they can get. If any in 
dividual is of real use to his fellows 
he will receive without grudging on 
the part of anybody the wherewithal 
to feed and clothe himself and his fam 
ily, to obtain shelter, and to provide 
for days of sickness and ultimate re 
tirement 

2. Physical. In terms of physical 
values, good education leads not only 
to thoughtful regard for health, a sound 
physical constitution, and a clean blood 


but realization 


stream, likewise to a 
that man does not Aave a soul, but is 


The 


body is a machine that should obey 


a soul, and Aas a body human 
the dictates of the spirit, the essential 
self. One can rise above physical frail 
ty and transcend a crippled body by 
reason of the dominance of the human 
spirit over the machinery it uses. But 
both 


because we 


would function as 


efficiently as we can today and because 
we would hand down a clean physical 
inheritance to our children tomorrow, 
we will be thoughtful and _ self-dis 
ciplined in everything that has to do 
with our physical well-being 

3. Recreational, Recreational values 
natural field of 
the union movement. We should play 


provide a interest in 
because it is fun to play, because the 
zest for vigorous enjoyment of life and 
laughter is a divine endowment of 
every normal human being. | like to 
think of the union as a place where 
every student can come not only con 
fident that he can have a good time 
but that he wall have a good time 

We do achieve certain by-products 
from recreation that are of tremendous 
consequence. For one thing, we learn 
to discipline ourselves to earn through 
work the right and the time to play 


For another, mental cobwebs are swept 


There is no better place than a college union for young people of all races, 
religions, social inheritances, and politics to come together in true fellowship. 





from the brain, the human spirit is 


re-energized, the personality is re-in 
vigorated, and we go back to our work 
in study, library and laboratory better 
fitted to cope with all of the tasks and 
problems that meet us there 


More than many of us realize, sanity 


and emotional balance depend upon 


the regular opportunity to turn from 
toil and care to re-creative frolic, fun 
and laughter 

4. Social. Social values, like the 
recreational, find a natural habitat in 
the union Sometimes | 
fear our friends may think that the 
social program 


environment 


in a rather restricted 
and superficial sense, is the be-all and 
end-all of union planning and action 
But even though we run the risk of 
becoming preoccupied with social activ- 
ities, this part of our program is in- 
spiring, tremendously rewarding, and 
more far-reaching than we may realize 

We live in a world divided econom 
ically, racially, religiously, politically, 
and in many other ways. If our world 
is ever to become a place in which we 
may safely live and confidently pursue 
our cultural destiny, we must learn to 
disagree agreeably, to compete, con- 
tend and debate, and yet be respectful 
and affectionate friends and neighbors 
across every dividing line 

I know no better place than the col 
lege union for young men and women 
of all nations, races, religions, social 
inheritances, and politics to come to- 
gether in true fellowship. Perhaps they 
will dance, drink coffee or cokes, watch 
television or the movies, hear good 
music, look at beautiful works of art, 
read the books in the library, or just 
talk, The important thing is they do 
these things together in fellowship. At 
times they will discuss the varying 
philosophies of life in which they be- 
lieve. But a discussion among friends 
trying to understand and appreciate 
one another is different from, and | 
believe better than, a partisan rally or 
a formal debate 

When the social program of the 
union is founded upon a concept of 
social fellowship, it will have integrity 
it may otherwise miss. 

5. Intellectual. The university or 
college has other agencies than the 
union to provide leadership and in- 
spiration in the quest for intellectual 
values. But the union also has its place 
in this ultimate educational endeavor. 

The union program of intellectual 
development is informal. The real test 
of intellect is the way a mind functions 
when it is geared to a problem. We 
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need minds that will function depend- 
ably and effectively when confronted 
by problems that have not been 
analyzed in any textbook or solved in 
any classroom lecture 

Staff leaders and students have many 
interesting, sometimes difficult and per- 
plexing, occasionally frustrating, prob- 
lems that demand the strain and sweat 
of hard thinking in order to solve them 
as they go about their task of organ- 
izing, administering, financing, pro- 
moting, and “selling” a college union 
The mind is a kind of mental muscle 
that grows when it is exercised. One 
of the important things about problem 
solving in a union situation is that the 
problems we deal with are identified 
with our personal life, interest and ex- 
perience. They are not imaginary prob- 
lems introduced to the student by 
formal assignment 


NATURAL LEVEL OF CONVERSATION 


We also must consider the natural 
level of conversation in a college union 
1 have in mind, first, that youths in 
the union are selected young men and 
women of college caliber (or they 
wouldn't be there!) interested in self 
improvement (or they wouldn't stay 
there! ). Second, I have in mind that 
they are in an environment in any col 
lege union that has many things to en- 
courage conversation that is at least a 
cut or two above any mine-run average 
Then too, in a college union students 
have easy and informal association with 
administrative officials, faculty mem- 
bers, visiting lecturers, and concert art 
ists, government officials, and, last 
but very important, fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters and friends. 

Just one specific subject of conver- 
sation that I have heard discussed many 
times in the union where I am at work 
is travel. Our young people in college 
are traveling all over the known world 
in vacation time, or with athletic and 
debate teams or in any one of dozens 
of ways. Their talk often is interesting 
and fascinating and almost always in- 
formative and evaluative. Social ideals, 
political concepts, the latest play pre- 
sented in the university or college thea- 
ter, the last concert by the college band, 
orchestra or chorus, last Sunday's ser- 
mons in the local churches—these and 
a thousand other topics are discussed, 
criticized and evaluated in college un- 
ion conversation. 

6. Esthetic, The union is a natural 
home of esthetic values and an effec- 
tive center of esthetic experience. I 
have found that young people are in- 


terested and happy to find ways and 
means of bringing worthy examples of 
painting and sculpture into their union. 
They are proud when concerts of out- 
standing merit, whether in the classical 
or popular vein, draw throngs of people 
to their union. They are delighted 
when noted representatives of the stage 
present dramatic productions that hold 
a great audience spellbound as did the 
National Drama Quartet in its presen- 
tation of George Bernard Shaw's “Don 
Juan in Hell.” They approve the ideal 
that whatever else may be true of a 
college union it ought to be beautiful. 
They take a great interest in architec- 
ture, interior design and decoration, 
and in furniture and furnishings that 
bring beauty into their experience. 

This is good. Every man or woman 
born into this world with normal en- 
dowments is responsive to line, color 
or sound. This means that he or she 
needs only guided and counseled ex- 
perience to become genuinely respon- 
sive to architecture, music, drama, 
painting, sculpture, poetry and the 
dance. 

7. Spiritual. Transcendent, but per- 
meating all other values, is the supreme 
area of spiritual values 

Whether we are creedal in our col- 
lege union may depend upon the con- 
ditions and circumstances under which 
we are organized, but certainly we are 
going to be religious. If we fail at 
this pointe it may cawse, or at least 
ignify, failure at many points 

Man at his spiritual best is con- 
vinced the world in which he 
and makes history and the universe of 
which the world is a part were con- 
ceived and are guided by a creative 
and regnant intelligence 

Through a concept of direct per- 
sonal relationship to this creative and 
regnant mind, through the experience 
of the incarnation of that mind in hu- 
man life, and through faith in the 
ultimate outworking of divine purpose 
in human history, men have repeatedly 
found the mainspring for heroic and 
sacrificial life and service 


lives 


The Good Life is rich with meaning, 
exciting in inspiration, beautiful in 
contemplation. Every man and woman 
can spend all the years he or she is 
going to live trying to realize a little 
of each of these seven values in their 
own lives. If the college union can 
and will help people to this end dur- 
ing their college days, giving them di- 
rection and impetus for the rest of 
their lives, they always will be thank- 
ful and bless its name 
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We have accepted them, so let's improve our 


Planning for Married Students 


1 AM A GARDENER, WHO, BY ACCIDENT, 
became a specialist in growing gera- 
niums in pots. And ! don’t mean pelar- 
goniums; I mean the common —or 
garden 
about this way 


variety of geranium. It came 

I admired some special geraniums a 
friend had; she potted some for me 
I put them on the terrace and watered 
them from time to time. Then another 
friend gave me some geraniums in 
pots; she was moving and dida’t know 
what to do with them. By now I had 
Then friends 
began to give me slips of their favorite 
Then 


one Sunday when I went out to culti 


quite a few geraniums 
geraniums, which I had to pot 


vate and water the geraniums | dis- 
covered that I had so many of them 
that I was, and have been ever since, 
in the busine SS ot growing geraniums! 


No. 5, November !956 


Housing Supervisor, 


I have a feeling that all over the 
United States there are business officers 
and housing officers who have found 
themselves just as accidentally and sur 
prisingly involved in becoming spe 
cialists in the problems of married 
students, without quite understanding 
what has happened! Perhaps we can 
understand it better if we look back 
a little, and then count our married 
students as I counted my pots of Reta 
niums 

If you think back over the last 25 
or 40 years, you realize that there 
always have been some students who 
were married. Must of these were grad 
uate students, who were in professional 


courses. I was one myself, briefly, be- 


RUTH N. DONNELLY 


University of California, Berkeley 


cause I got married in the middle of 
a year of graduate work. | certainly 
didn’t think of myself as a married 
student, and I didn't even change my 
name on the university records, until 
years later when I was a university em 
ploye who wanted to take a graduate 
course! 

We older 


undergraduates who were married, but 


have always had a few 


in number and made 
little, if any, dent on the total student 
group 
thought of themselves as married per 


they were few 


Furthermore, most of them 


sons who, for one reason or another, 
were students 
The 


a result of the 


married student came tO US as 


Gl bill for the World 


Air view showing, in the foreground, Albany Village. Beyond the trees are the 
new buildings, bought from the government, which have just been rehabilitated. 





War Il veteran. All 


higher education got temporary build 
ings tor 


institutions of 


and 
temporary housing units from the gov 
ernment (which it was hoped would 


classrooms and offices, 


hold together for as long as the veteran 
stayed in college) and prepared for the 
temporary influx of the married vet 
Arthur Adams, president of the 
American Council on Education, has a 


eran 


series of stories of those first days after 


World War Il when he was provost at 
Cornell 


Married veterans were moved 
into hastily assembled war housing be- 
fore it was ready, and before the streets 
The first 
disaster occurred when the pipes froze, 
and the second disaster, when the diaper 
service in Ithaca went out of business! 
But, he says, we all thought we could 
surely live through this (and we hoped 
the students could) because it wouldn't 
last long 


were paved, in a rainstorm 


Something went wrong with our 
crystal gazing, for the veterans got 
their educations and went away, but 
the married students didn't! All of us 
who kept statistics on students began 
to realize that, when the veterans left, 
the percentage of married students 
dropped slightly, but that was all. And 
before we recovered from that surprise, 
the percentage of married students be- 
gan to increase again, and that’s where 
we are today! 
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Act the University of California, 
Berkeley, we have made a 10 per cent 
random sample survey of residence 
(and incidentally computed percent- 
ages of married students) since 1947 
In order to demonstrate this trend in 
figures, | took the fall of 1948, the fall 
of 1952, and the fall of 1955 and com 
pared them. In the fall of 1948 we 
had 23,145 students, of whom 10,872 
were veterans, 27 per cent of the stu 
dents were married. In the fall of 1952, 
with 16,136 students, only 2105 of 
whom were veterans, 20.7 per cent of 
them were married. In the fall of 1955, 
we had 17,199 students, of whom 43621 
were veterans, and 22.7 per cent were 
married. That figure for the fall of 
1952 shows the lowest percentage for 
married students in the last eight years, 
and then 20.7 per cent of our student 
group was married! It is, indeed, time 
that we began to plan for the married 
students’ future in higher education 

But where do we begin to plan, and 
what facts shall we consider? When 
we thought of the married student as 
a veteran, we planned for him as a 
temporary influence on higher educa- 
tion. If, in the future, at least 20 to 
25 per cent (and maybe more!) of our 
students are married, what effect will 
it have on our universities and col- 
leges? By the way, I do not claim to 
be an expert on married students, even 


Interior of one of 
the apartments in 
Albany Village at 
the University of 
California in Berk- 
eley, which has 
housed married 
students and their 
families for years. 


though I see and attempt to help many 
of them each year. One of the good 
things is that there are, as yet, no 
experts on married students. Everyone 
is still listening, fumbling, experiment- 
ing, and trying to learn what new 
problems the married students present 
and how we should attempt to solve 
them. I have no doubt that some day 
we shall have experts who will tell us 
what to do, but now we can just take 
the facts we have, and try to make 
something of them ourselves 

Now that I have carefully stated 
that I am not an expert on married 
students I shall mention the problems 
I think the married students present 
and some of the plans I think we might 
make 

The facts are: (1) Not all of our 
married students are graduate students; 
(2) the reasons a married student has 
for coming to college are similiar, if 
not identical, to those of the single 
(3) married students need 
housing as urgently as single students 

The problems are: (1) The married 
student has financial problems often 
even greater than those of the single stu- 
dent; (2) the married student usually 
does not have time for participation in 
normal undergraduate student affairs; 
(3) married students have children (1 
use the plural advisedly); (4) the 
housing for married students cannot 


student, 
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be administered as we do residence 
halls for single students 

The first important fact is that not 
all of our married students are gradu- 
ate students. On our campus in the 
fall of 1955, 46.6 per cent of our grad- 
15.4 per 
the undergraduates were married. That 
means that 2069 of the 13,032 under- 


graduates were married 


uate students and cent of 


This is a Siz- 
able group and can and should make 
a difference in our over-all planning 
for undergraduate students 

What are their reasons for coming 
to our institutions? Well, for many of 
the same reasons the single person has 
(1) the economic pressure to have a 
degree from college; (2) the social 


pressure to have a degree; (4) the 


honest desire to get an education 

The married student has some ad 
vantages the single student does not 
have. There is no social stigma at 
tached to being married and also in 


college. If anything, we have gone to 


the other extreme and surrounded the 
married student with a kind of glamour 
(in the minds of the single student) 
For some time now there has been no 
loss of social prestige in going to col 
lege and working to support yourself, 
married male 
student has the added potential ad 


married or single; the 


vantage of a wife who can work, always 
when the couple has no children (43 
per cent of our married students have 
no children) and sometimes when they 
do have children! In fact, we have 
Dames Clubs on some of our campuses 
that annually award P.H.C. ( Putting 
Husband Through College) degrees to 
their working wife members! 

In “We Sweat Out Our Campus 
Marriage” by Jeanne Keelar Beatty in 
a recent issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, Mrs. Beatty says with great clarity 


ind admirable brevity the things her 


contemporaries say tO me in my othice, 


And 


are they living in what she de 


less lucidly and at greater length 
why 


scribes as “the basement of the ivory 
tower 

Mrs. Beatty says: “What makes our 
existence attractive and meaningful 
We are sometimes asked this question 
by those who think that living at a 
level must have 
But | found 
nothing in a life of deprivation to make 
ic worth while 


subsistence mysterious 


spiritual rewards have 
in itself. No, this pres 
ent existence is only a means to an end 
My husband wants to teach at the uni 
versity level: ‘to put some questions in 


students minds, he says—and to him 


this will make a satisfying life. Since 
the goal seems worth while to us, the 
years of attaining it are well spent 


We're just 


want out of 


No we are not eccentrics 
aiming toward what we 


lite I ike 


The third important fact is that the 


everyone else 


married student needs housing just as 
urgently as the single student does, | 
believe in university operated residence 
halls 


I also believe in university op 


One of the units in Albany Village, which houses 124 families in one-bedroom apartments 
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erated housing for married students. 
There are housing officers who have 
fought stoutly for years for residence 
halls for single students, who are equally 
vigorous in insisting that we should 
take no responsibility for housing mar- 
ried students. But I am not one of 
those; I believe that institutions of 
higher education should accept the 
married student as a part of the stu- 
dent body, and, having done that, 
should accept some responsibility for 
housing him. 

The facts and figures would indicate 
that most forward-looking institutions 
have accepted the married student and 
are preparing to house him. In No- 
vember 1955, Robert Jones, at the 
University of Arkansas, prepared a 
survey of 15 institutions that were 
building or renovating apartments for 
married students. His survey included 
sizes of apartments, total square feet, 
costs, types of construction, and so 
forth. It covered approximately 3000 
apartments either built or being built 
by the 15 institutions, at a cost ranging 
from $6000 to $12,000 a unit, de- 
pending in part on the size of the 
apartment. The square feet per unit 
varied from 400 to more than 600. 
Most of the institutions were no longer 
building apartments without bedrooms, 
some were building half one-bedroom 
and half two-bedroom apartments. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEM 


These are the facts I chose to con- 
sider, and what of the problems? I 
can speak only in general terms of the 
financial problems (which I mentioned 
as the No. 1 problem) of the married 
students, based on my impressions and 
on conversations with loan officers in 
the dean of students’ office, for we do 
not have accurate data. It is, however, 
our general impression that a high 
percentage of the married students, at 
least 75 per cent, do not have help 
from their parents. Those who are vet- 
erans have government checks for a 
specified period of years; the rest of 
them work (sometimes both husband 
and wife work), and a few get scholar- 
ships and fellowships or serve as teach- 
ing assistants 

Sometimes the male student takes a 
semester off while his wife gets a 
teacher's credential or goes to secre- 
tarial school. Then she works while 
he goes to school! We have at least 
one case on record where the two stu- 
dents borrowed money so that they 
could hire a baby sitter while the wife 
completed her professional curriculum 
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(For the benefit of business officers, 
I hasten to say the loan is in good 
standing! ) This is a problem we must 
consider as one that we need to be 
aware of, whether we can find a solu- 
tion of not. 

My personal opinion on the second 
problem-—that married students usually 
do not have time for participation in 
the so-called normal student life, which 
involves student activities—is that in- 
stead of regretting it, we should accept 
it and, perhaps, even come to be happy 
about it! After all, there still will be 
75 per cent of our undergraduate body 
eager and willing to edit the student 
paper, to get elected president of the 
student body, and so forth. Marriage 
does not seem to deter our athletes 
from participating in the several sports, 
or to keep the nonathletes, who can 
afford it, from watching the sports! 

No discussion of married students 
could avoid at least a mention of their 
children. Our figures show that 57 
per cent of our married students have 
children. In our present Albany Vil- 
lage, which houses 124 families in 
one-bedroom apartments, we have a 
total population of 339 persons. In 
addition to the 124 students, there 
are 124 wives and 91 children. In our 
1955 fall semester survey of the num- 
ber of children per family we found a 
few with families of four and six chil- 
dren! 

Housing for married students can 
not be administered as we do residence 
halls for single students, but I'm not 
sure it is a problem. In the early ver- 
eran married student villages in many 
institutions, they had mayors or presi- 
dents, and city councils or executive 
committees, and courts or judicial com- 
mittees, and all the other trappings of 
undergraduate student government. My 
personal opinion is that we will do our 
institutions and the married students 
a great disservice if we ask them to 
pattern their lives after the traditional 
college residence hall program. We 
should try to help them to live fairly 
normal family lives, even though they 
are students. And we can do this only 
by leaving them alone as much as pos- 
sible. 

In our Albany Village we have fol- 
lowed this policy. Last spring, the uni- 
versity negotiated the purchase of 420 
more apartments which were being 
abandoned by the federal government 
and the navy. We plan to rehabilitate 
these temporary war housing units at 
a total cost of more than $300,000. ( For 
these additional apartments we know 


we have a need; we had more than 500 
couples on our waiting list before we 
acquired the additional units; in the 
five days following the announcement 
of the purchase, 165 more families 
signed up hopefully.) Why do they 
want to live in the village? Because 
the apartments are cheaper than accom- 
modations in town? That's one of the 
reasons, but it's not the only one. 

I've asked questions of our present 
and our former village residents, some 
of whom are now officers of the uni- 
versity. These are the reasons: (1) 
They found that living in the village 
was a great morale builder. “You 
discover that your problems are not 
(2) They can study better 
in a place where the others are stu- 
dents. (3) Their wives and children 
are happier—the children have other 
children to play with whose fathers 
are students; the wives have other 
wives of students with whom to discuss 
their problems 


unique.” 


LEADS NORMAL MARRIED LIFE 


Each of them stressed the fact thar 
here a student live a normal 
family life in a community of students 
These students take great pride in 
their apartments; they paint and deco- 
rate them; they buy old furniture and 
refinish it; they manage to make each 
apartment look different from the 
others. And they have amazingly few 
quarrels with their neighbors, with 
We see 
them when they have problems, or 
when they want to talk to us, but we 
try to leave them alone as much as 
possible to live as families. 

I believe that in planning for the 
married students’ future in higher edu- 
cation, we should assume that the 
married student has some problems in 
common with the single student, doesn’t 
have some of the problems of the 
single student, and has some problems 
peculiar to his marital status. But we 
shall find that the married student has 
a real contribution to make to 
institutions of higher education if we 
will encourage and help him to do so 

If we believe that higher education 
is a good thing (and who are we to 
deny it?), and if we also believe that 
marriage is a good thing (and think 
how shocked people would be if we 
denied that! ), why should we be fear- 
ful that the two won't mix? 


could 


whom they live so closely. 


our 


From a paper presented at the meeting 
of the Western Association of College and 
University Business Officers, San Francisco, 
May 1956 
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Old College Hall 


ARE WELI 
have an up-to-dat« of all 
Are you familiar with 
building replacement costs and the 
present 


yo INSURED? Do yot 
inventory 
your contents?’ 
insurable values of your vari 
ous structures’ 

These were just academic 
the main building of 
Dakota Wesleyan University burned to 


the 


questions 
to me until 
ground last year. Adequate in 
surance coverage then became a matter 
of life or death for our school 
all of 


questions in the affirmative, you had 


If you 


cannot answer the foregoing 
better read the rest of this article 
Dakota Wesleyan, a four-year accred 
ited liberal arts college, was founded 
by South Dakota Methodists in 1885 
It has an enrollment of less than 500 
It has students from many states and 
several foreign countries, but its chief 
area of service is its home region of 
Mitchell and central South Dakota 
Our college is like nearly all small 
church colleges that depend so much 
upon gifts to balance their current 
operating budgets and all too often we 
find ourselves “penny-wise and pound 
foolish” in managing certain items of 
expense which, at the time, seem easiest 
without, such as an 


to do adequate 


insurance pr gram 
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Out of Disaster 
Into a New Day 


Business 


But 


adc quate 


if fire strikes your campus, in 


insurance may be a death 
blow and your public will never under 
stand why proper insurance coveragy 
was not carried, even though finances 
were tight 

It was Lincoln's Birthday, Feb 


1955 


| ) 


a normal winter day, 2 degrees 


below zero, windy with clear sky and 


bright sun. Since it was Saturday 


Members of 
the administrative personnel had gon 


there were no classes 


home and were just sitting down for 


lunch when the fire whistle blew, Littl 


did Hall 


our library, administrative offices, stu 


we realize College housing 


dent center, and some classrooms 


We 


were 


was 


on fire still could not believe it 


after we called to the scene and 


saw the smoke billowing from the 


windows 

During the course of the spectacular 
fire, which hundreds of townspeopk 
came to view, there were many whispers 
that this would cause the college to 
close because we just could not afford 
and build 


would 


to replace our fine library 
They 
for 


another building have 


fact that 


be cn ce ve loping 


been right, except the 
1946 had 


our insurance program by reevaluating 


since we 


our buildings, taking inventories, and 


Fire destroyed College Hall 
at Dakota Wesleyan, but it 
rose again, thanks to far- 
sighted insurance program 


GORDON 5S. ROLLINS 
Manager, Dakota Wesleyan University 
Mitchell, $.D 


weighing risks to guard against just 
such a situation as this 
A few of the old-timers remembered 
when the college had a similar fire in 
1888 the $5000 insurance 
then helped to rebuild old College Hall 
the 67 


and how 


on flames 


But 


in amounts like 


now in years 


later they also knew that insur 


ance that would not 
help much in 1955 
Even when we were doing it, littl 


did 


to be 


we realize how important it Was 


that we our imsurance 


all 


the decisions were made by Committees 


RO over 
program at least once a year. Since 
mnecting only four 


ycar 


twice of times a 


it was necessary to remind them 


at every meeting of our inventories 


individual building evaluations, their 


age and chance of fire hazard, and 


amount of msurance presently carried 
If we had failed to do this, we would 
not have been able to do what scemed 
impossible when disaster struck us on 
that Lincoln's Birthday 

A small church college, with limited 
endowment funds, cannot always afford 
to have all the 


insurance that is al 


lowed Perhaps it has more than can 
be paid for at times, when the gifts 
do not come in, but if and when dis 


isfct strikes an adequate msurance 
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New College Hall, Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, S.D. 


program can mean the difference be 
tween immediate building and equip 
ment replacement and having to put it 
off indefinitely, perhaps altogether 

The accompanying table shows our 
insurance coverage since 1946, at three 
year intervals 

Our aim was to bring all of our 
buildings under as much coverage as 
possible and still be able to pay tor 
In order to do this, we 


the cove rape 


gradually purchased some additional 
insurance each year, spreading our pre 
mium dates out over the budget year 
as much as pe ssible 

In nearly all cases, we purchased a 

The 
favorable and we 
When 
fire occurred, we had 60 policies spread 
our in 2B 


three-year five 


litle 


policy year rate 


is a more are 


gradually switching over the 


different insurance com 
For recom 


the 


panies, through 14 agents 
and advice, 
ot ad 


with many years of experience 


mendations we use 


services local insurance agent 


As soon as our budget permitted us 


to purchase the needed insurance, we 


switched over to the 80 per cent co 
insurance 


plan, thereby reducing the 


premiums somewhat. This also acted 


as a further stimulant to have the 
buildings appraised more regularly and 
to keep better coverage 

From the table it can be seen that 
in 1946 College Hall had $64,200 fire 
and extended coverage insurance and 
$10,000 on contents, totaling $74,200 
By using a Building Construction Com 
parative Cost Chart and taking inven 
tories, we built our insurance program 
up on this building to $130,000 by 
1955 and the contents to $65,000, for 
a total of $195,000. or more than two 
and a half times the coverage we had 
in 1946. Our pro- 
gram increased from $309,600 in 1946 
to $691,150 in 1955 


Because we had an 


entire insurance 


insurance pro 


gram when it was needed, we were 
able to start immediate plans for the 
replacement ot College Hall 

Or the 


anywhere near enough to replace the 


course, insurance was not 
lost facilities or to provide for neces 
Plans were be- 
gun immediately for a building fund 
drive. But the 


vided the immediate cash necessary to 


sary future expansion 


insurance money pro- 


Dakota Wesleyan’s Insurance Coverage Since 1946 


Fire & Expense Coverage 
Insurance on. 


1946 


Total insurance on College Hall. 
On all campus bidgs.......... 


eee eee eee ee 


1949 
$ 93,600 
30,000 


$123,600 
412,500 
100,000 


$512,500 


1952 
$110,000 
65,000 


$175,000 
475,000 
155,150 


$630,150 


1955 
$130,000 
65,000 


$195,000 
536,000 
155,150 


$691,150 


meet expenses and provide a start for 
the new building until building fund 
gifts began coming in 

12 


The following week we were laying 


The fire occurred on February 


plans for a building campaign and start 
ing to develop ideas for the new build 
ing. Ground was broken by August 12, 
and on April 20, 1956, the last brick 
A wonderful 


new building was completed and ready 


was laid on the exterior 
for occupancy in less than 18 months 
after the fire 

In order to come up with what we 
think to be the finest dual purpose 
building in this part of the nation 
the five members of the building com 


Midwest 


colleges for ideas. The best points from 


mittee made seven trips to 
all of the buildings visited were in 
corporated into ours 

New College Hall cost $414,585 
including architect's fee, builders’ risk 
liability and performance bonds. It has 
32,889 square feet, 50 per cent more 
(The cost 
was about $12.60 per square foot.) 
It is 100 per cent fireproof, if there is 


such a thing 


space than the old building 


It is constructed entirely 
of bricks, aggregate blocks, and poured 
concrete pan joists, with floors of ter 
The 
is gypsum and is covered with asphalt 


razzo and tile over concrete roof 
and gravel, except for the west wing 
which 
permit In 
addition to the building costs, approxi 
mately $70,000 was spent for library 
stacks and library and office equipment 

The inspiration for the over-all ex 
terior design came from an article in 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


is pan- joist concrete $o as [to 


fucure expansion on top 
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The third floor room, and three 
(not illustrated) of listening rooms. CONSTRUCTION COSTS 
the new College Fourth and fifth Senshi $324,550 
Hall has a large floors are alike, Plumbing and heating 38,260 
ot sha j olum- seca with six faculty Electrical 19,835 
" " . Elevator 9,443 $392,088 
ni room, seminar offices and a 
room, large class- seminar room. Architect's fee 19,500 
Performance bonds $ 2,199 


Builders’ risk insurance 643 
Liability insurance 155 2,997 





wre? Paar ’ 
Stack Roow TOTAL $414,585 
Library stacks $ 22,930 
Library, classroom, 

other equipment 47,070 $ 70,000 


ere Paar 
or Losny 


Roor 


Verea Paar or FuTveer 
oe ie a GRAND TOTAL $484,585 








telling of the new administration and 





classroom building at Luther Colleg 
and a subsequent visit to that institu 
tion in Decorah, lowa. The credit for 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN the interior belongs largely to Presi 


dent Matthew Smith. The architect was 


| wn H Wm. A. Beurtler of Sioux City, lowa 


Senate The building is “T shaped, con 
sisting of three wings. The ground 


Pueeno 
Srusent floor, 4 feet below ground level, is 189 
Center 


feet long. It houses the reserve library 


uN wD 
—t the art departme nt (consisting of three 


rooms), five classrooms, three rooms 


for the deans and a set of restrooms 
“sea a @ ee 2 2 @& & 

} Linenenn Worx We als » have a large vault built under 

' 
/ Stack Room ~_ 7 the main entrance stairway. In the 
i ma Anwenen| Vice | ® | Buses low rion the = a snack 
Pees |Moe Sones Swe $ ? i cf pr rior of h I is a a 
Liomany . bar, student recreation center, and an 


Lose 
y other set of restrooms 


Reanine Room 


Lopey The second or main floor houses the 


-_——-- 


@nseee administration offices (consisting of 


— 
Raowswe ¢ : 1 Reastesel. an < [Peesoeny 12 rooms), a bookstore in the west 
o-oo eo oe eo oo tmonicar . . aw rk | woe ] the lobby 
- 


1 
| 
L * wing library, library and 

= al browsing room in the east wing. Th 


Jovue Pray Wan library office and workroom, along with 


aT a student-faculty lounge and three stu 
dent offices, make up the south wing 

The third floor has a large “| shaped 
alumni room, a seminar room, a large 
classroom, and three listening rooms 
as well as a set of restrooms 

The fourth and fitth floors ; iden 
tical and each has six offices for faculty 
members and a seminar room 

Since the fire, the plant buildings 


have been inspected and revalued and 





we have as much fire insurance as is 
allowed. We are exploring the idea of 


a sprinkler system further to safeguard 





the buildings 


A college such AS our©rs depending 





ipon gifts for Q per cent of its Current 





Crane Bas operational budget, is fortunate indeed 


Crass Ru to be able co build a new building and 
- - 


put on a successful building fund drive 





- -—- «= a 
within an 18 month period Qut of 


Disaster Into a New Day’ is the motto 
of our campaign for $540,000, which 


is virtually completed 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
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Unusual construction 
problems are met 
and solved in this 
laboratory building 
and chemistry hall. 


Good Teaching Deserves Good Housing 


and gets it in Mount Holyoke’s new chemistry building 


OTTO C. KOHLER 


Business Manager, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass 


ALREADY OUTSTANDING IN ITS IN 
structional and research personnel in 
chemistry, Mount Holyoke College 
took a great forward stride when it 
opened the new Newcomb Cleveland 
lecture hall and chemistry laboratory 
two years ago 

After two years of operation there 
are surprisingly few things we would 
wish co change. The separation of the 
two stairways in the laboratory wing 
by 200 feet seems a long way when 
one is working in the middle of the 
building, even though the functions of 
research and instruction are reasonably 
self-contained on each floor. Additional 
Stairways were initially considered, but 
omitted for economy reasons 

We have not yet solved the problem 
of temperature drop when all hood 
tans are in Operation nor the tempera 
ture rise when they are simultaneously 
shut off. Constant and 
humidity control also present difficul- 


temperature 


ties in the special areas so designed 
The solution to these problems will 
have to be found empirically 

A gift of $500,000 by Newcomb 
Cleveland was a financial start for a 


40 


building that was to cost $1,002,000 
including architect's fee, site prepara- 
tion, and laboratory furniture. 

The first step in the design was a 
study coordinated by members of the 
chemistry department in consultation 
with architect and buildings and 
grounds staff. This study described the 
functions of each unit and the facilities 
necessary and charted those areas that 
required direct access or close prox- 
Detailed thought 


statement of 


imity to the others 


went into the require- 
ments for each individual laboratory 

The department study was consoli 
dated into a 10 page pamphlet and 
served as a basis for the requirements 
for The data 
over to the office of 
Douglas Orr, architects, New Haven, 
Conn., and plan development began 
The site was fairly determined by the 


desire to keep chemistry in close prox- 


instructional facilities 


were turned 


imity to other buildings in the science 
group and the necessity of providing 
lecture rooms for the physics depart- 
ment, which had been conducting lec- 
tures in the old chemistry building 
Therefore, it appeared reasonable to 


attach the lecture section to the physics 
building (constructed in 1932), there- 
by providing lecture rooms for both 
and 
section 


chemistry 
This 


from both chemistry and physics with 


physics in one unit 


also could be isolated 


a separate entrance so as to be avail- 
able for other college activities 

The location presented a construc 
tion problem since the old chemistry 
building occupied a part of the site 
selected for the new one, and it was 
necessary to proceed so that a large 
part of the new construction could be 
carried on without disturbing the ex 
isting structure during the academic 
year 

With the site established, the space 
requirements defined, and the spatial 
relationship in mind, the next step 
was the exploration of the soil condi- 
tions. Test borings were made, and 
the soil conditions found are described 
by Dr. John C. Haff, chairman of the 
department of geology, as follows 

“At the 


ground, which here stands at an eleva- 


and near the surface of 
tion of about 235 feet above sea level, 


are from 6 to 8 feet of discolored, 
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yellowish-brown, friable, porous lacus- 
trine sand and gravel. Beneath this 
are 15 to 20 feet of dark gray to 
brown, finely laminated and contorted 
These thin alternat- 


ing beds, averaging 14 to % 


clay and silty clay 
inch in 
thickness, are called ‘varves.’ 

“Beneath the varved clays is a tough, 
reddish boulder 
This hard 
pan lies directly on bedrock 


brown ‘hardpan’ or 


clay of variable thickness 


In order to reach this hardpan, cals 
After 
further study the use of piles was dis 


sons and piles were considered 


carded as being too dangerous to 
to the 

This 
old building was supported on spread 


had taken 


install in such close proximity 


60 year old chemistry building 
initial 


footings that their 


At the top of the superimposed picture is Mount Holyoke’s 
million dollar chemistry building. Windows are those of 


| 
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settlement and the excavation for the 
new building was some 8 feet below 
the bottom of the spread footings and 
Also 
these spread footings had been placed 


base 


season, 


only 6 feet away horizontally 


on the “varve clay and, in the 


event of a rainy this material 


could conceivably ooze into the new 


excavation like tooth paste 


When we 


of caissons 


determined that the us 


was a practical method 


we then installed these by a unique 


method. We used what might be de 
scribed as an oversize posthole digger 
which cut a diameter of 3 feet and 
was capable of going 30 feet deep 


While the 


soil conditions free of large boulders or 


machine itself is not new 


rocky formations are seldom found at 


" 


the 10 laboratories in the chemistry section 


a construction site. Our soil tests indi 


cated that conditions were good for 
79 


this method, and caissons were in 


stalled ranging from 8 to 19 feet in 


depth 

While excavation and foundation 
work were going on, the mechanical 
engineers and tradesmen were busy 
relocating utilities. This site was one 


of the oldest portions of the campus 


and an accumulation of pipes and 
wires during the last 118 years criss 


area A 


demolished by fire in 


and 
1917, 


had once occupied a pare of this area 


crossed the laboratory 


muscum 


and many services were found that 


had no relation to any buildings now 
The old 


had to be kept in use until the new 


in use chemistry building 


Bottom picture 


shows an elementary chemistry class in modern laboratory 
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laboratory wing could be occupied and 
temporary connections of water, steam 
return, gas, compressed air, heat con- 
trol, telephone, electrical power, storm 
and sanitary sewer had to be main 
tained during construction 

The office of Douglas Orr, architects, 
has prepared the following description 
of our new building 

Because of site limitations and for 
budget reasons, every effort was made 
to contain the required facilities within 
the minimum space consistent with the 
most workable relationships between 
Advanced labora- 
tories, seminars and offices occupy the 
second story of the laboratory wing, 
while elementary laboratories, library 
and lecture halls, all of which serve 
the largest groups of students, occupy 
the first floor. The ground floor con- 
sists of advanced laboratories, faculty 
research offices, laboratories and shops 


the several areas 


STOCKROOMS ON EACH FLOOR 


In the laboratory wing, stockrooms 
are located on each floor to provide 
convenient service to the various labo- 
ratories. A combination passenger and 
freight service elevator is adjacent to 
the stockrooms. Supplies are received 
at a loading dock at first floor level. 
Stockrooms are equipped with auto- 
matic sprinkler systems for fire pro- 
tection. Storage facilities for volatile 
solvents and for hydrogenerator equip- 
ment have windows of the blow-out 
type for protection of the building 
Experimental research facilities on the 
ground floor are located adjacent to a 
service passage and ventilation shaft 
to the roof for future installation of 
piping and ductwork for research in 
radio-active materials or other special- 
ized fields 

Lecture rooms are arranged in a 
compact pattern. Reflective ceiling 
panels of plaster over lecture tables 
and acoustic absorbing panels on ceil- 
ings and rear walls provide for maxi- 
mum ease in speaking and hearing in 
these areas. Concrete floors raised in 
steps throughout the seating area fa- 
cilitate observation of the demonstra- 
tion lecture table lecture 
rooms are used for a variety of pur- 
poses, they have plastered walls and 
ceilings with paint finish 


Since the 


Corridors 
in the lecture wing have acoustic tile 
ceilings to reduce the noise level in 
these areas of concentrated traffic 
However, the chemistry lecture 
rooms are designed particularly for 
chemistry demonstration; both are 
served by one preparation room. The 
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physics lecture room is tied directly 
to the existing physics laboratory 
through the preparation room. Facili 
ties for an electrical cross connection 
berween lecture and laboratory areas 
are provided 

The laboratory wing of the building 
is of full fireproof construction with 
concrete frame and floors and concret« 
sidewalls for economy of structure and 
finish. The lecture wing was more eco- 
nomically framed in steel because of 
the greater spans involved, with fire 
protection consisting of fireproof plas 
ter ceilings and masonry dividing walls 
between areas. 

Materials for the entire building 
were selected with an eye toward maxi 
mum economy of both initial cost and 
maintenance. To this end, the long 
walls of the laboratory wing are of 
painted concrete and steel sash. End 
walls of this wing and walls of the 
lecture wing are brick-faced to tie in 
architecturally with the adjacent build 
ings. Roofs are flat deck construction 
with built-up roofing to save the extra 
unusable attic space. Small 
penthouses on the roofs house the nec- 
essary fans for the exhaust and supply 
air systems and laboratory fume hood 
exhausts. 


cost of 


INTERIOR FINISH GLAZED TILE 


Interior finish throughout the lab 
oratory wing generally is structural 
glazed facing tile. This material is 
used for partitions. Standard grade tile 
was selected. We felt that, in most 
locations, laboratory equipment would 
cover a large portion of the wall and 
that the minor defects in the standard 
grade tile could be located on the wall 
Careful 
selection of the material by the con 
tractor resulted in a higlily satisfactory 
installation; minor defects inherent in 


side covered by equipment 


the materials are essentially unnotice 
able in the finished work 

Throughout the building, corridor 
floors have been finished in vinyl as 
bestos tile to provide a minimum of 
maintenance in the heavily 
W ork 
floors treated with clear dustproofing 
compound 


traveled 


areas have 


spaces concrete 


Piping services for laboratory areas 
are distributed horizontally in the ceil 
ing of the ground floor and vertically 
to the upper floors through pipe shafts 
between the major laboratories. Branch 
lines at the ceilings of the laboratory 
rooms are grouped near the corridor 
wall to provide minimum length of 
run and to be less noticeable visually 


Chemical fume hoods are equipped 
with stainless metal exhaust ducts run 
vertically to fans in the roof penthouse 
where possible. Short horizontal runs 
of this ductwork have been used when 
necessary to connect the various lab 
oratories with the penthouse locations 
Type 316 stainless steel was selected 
in order to obtain maximum corrosion 
resistance, and because ducts of metal 
require less shaft space than do non 
metallic piping systems 

Research laboratories on the ground 
floor are served mechanically through 
tunnel underneath the 
The 


was established to provide pipe access 


a pipe service 


laboratory floors tunnel location 
to the general laboratories and also 


to the combination office-laboratory 


rooms throughout this floor area 


NO CEILINGS FOR TWO REASONS 


Ceilings have been omitted through 
out the laboratory wing, both to save 
the cost of the installation and to 
provide ready access to piping and 
duct services. The pipe service tunnel 
under the ground floor also is directly 
and re 


accessible for maintenance 


arrangement of services. Lighting fix 
tures in the corridors throw light down 
against the walls and floor and make 
the mechanical distribution systems in 
the corridor ceilings less conspicuous 

In laboratory rooms, unit ventilators 
at the exterior walls supply tempered 
air for general ventilation and for 
makeup of air lost through chemical 
hood exhaust systems. Simple fin tube 
radiation along exterior walls provides 
the remainder of the heating necessary 
for the building. Laboratory lighting 
type 
louvered frames to provide evenly dis 


fixtures are of fluorescent with 
tributed high level light distribution 
within the rooms. Experiment showed 
that whit 


warm colored tubes pro 


vided the color balance necessary for 
laboratory purposes 

Lecture rooms are generally lighted 
with recessed downlights that prov ick 
high level lighting on tablet arms for 
note taking without raising the light 
level through the room objectionably 
Concentrated lighting of the lecture 
table 
chalkboard 


these 


demonstration and of the in 


structor § focus attention 


upon areas. Rheostatic control 
of ceiling lights provides for low light 
levels for note taking during periods 
when the rooms are darkened for slide 
and film projection 

New laboratory furniture of flush 
hardwood construction was furnished 


throughout the bulk of the areas 
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Men at Maine 
like pin-up wall 
of cork tile and 
special desks with 
lap drawer 


Every Loyal Maine Man Could Enjoy 
This New Residence Hall 


THE FOURTH RESIDENCE HALL TO BI 
buile at the University of Maine since 
World War Il was completed in time 
for the opening of the 1955-56 college 
year. The four-story structure, hous- 
ing 248 named Hart Hall 
in honor of James Norris Hart, former 
dean. There are 118 double rooms and 
12 single rooms 


men, is 


The total cost, including services, 
landscaping, walks and furnishings, 
was $800,000, amounting to approxi 
mately $3225 per occupant. Half of 
the cost was appropriated by the Maine 
legislature in 1953 and the remainder 
was financed through bank loans pay 
able from the operating income of all 
the residence halls. 
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The building has a reinforced con 
crete foundation, masonry bearing walls, 
and = structural frame. Exterior 
walls are of brick backed with terra 
cotta, Steps, thresholds, belt course, and 
trim are of Maine granite. Aluminum 
sash windows with double sealed glass 


in center pane and double hung sash 


steel 


on each side provide ample ventilation 
and light as well as lower maintenance 
through the elimination of painting 
All sash 


from the inside for cleaning or reglaz 


and screens are removable 
ing. Floor construction consists of bar 
joists with 2 inch concrete slabs 
Basement. The large social room in 
the basement is furnished with chrome 


metal lounge furniture, molded plastic 


chairs, laminated plastic topped card 
tables, piano and two ping-pong tables 
A serving area with sink, cabinets and 
counter space is available for serving 
refreshments at social affairs. A pleas 
ant and cheerful atmosphere is ob- 
tained through using bright colors for 
the walls and asphalt tile flooring as 
well as in the selection of colors for 
the plastic chairs. 

A laundry room equipped with coin 
operated automatic washers, electric 
driers, sinks and ironing boards is lo- 
cated adjacent to the social room 
Trunk storage, janitor’s rooms, utility 
rooms, and a large storeroom to be 
used as a canned foods storage area 
also are located in the basement 
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LOUNGE with its paneled plywood walls. Draperies are hung from tracks that extend all around 
the ceiling, permitting draperies to cover windows or to close off lounge from LOBBY (shown 
below). The COVER PICTURE shows a student room with its wall of 12 inch squares of cork tile. 
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First Floor. In addition to 28 stu 
dent rooms, the first floor contains the 
mail room, head proctor's office, lounge, 
visitors room, roilet rooms, and lobby 
A bulletin board and trophy case are 
located in the lobby and, since this 
is the area where traffic is heaviest, the 
floor is ceramic tile 

Second, Third and Fourth Floors. 
Thirty-four student rooms, two shower 
toilet rooms, and a linen closet com 


prise each of these three floors 


STUDENT ROOMS 


The double rooms are 17 feet 4 
inches by 12 feet 10 inches; the single 
rooms 1/7 feet 4 inches by 9 feet 2 
inches. Wardrobes and dressers are 
built in to provide a wall between 
rooms the 4 foot wide wardrobes 
have sliding doors, and the four 
drawer, 3 foot wide dressers have lami 
nated plastic tops. Full width venetian 
blinds also are provided. The beds are 
equipped with 80 inch innerspring 
mattresses. Asphalt tile in a variety 
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ZRAPHIC SCALE 
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of colors is used on the floors; ceilings 
are treated with acoustical plaster. 
Desks were designed especially for 
the building by the architect. They are 
single pedestal with four drawers, in 
cluding a lap drawer, and have black, 
square metal legs. A green laminated 
plastic covers the writing surface. The 
lounge chair in each room is made of 
molded plastic in elephant gray 


Built-in wardrobe and dresser 


wtao 





Twelve-inch squares of cork tile 
cover the wall opposite the built-in 
furniture and each side of the windows 
to provide opportunity to pin up ban- 
ners, pictures and mementos. The re- 
maining wall is covered with a viny] 
ized wall fabric in either yellow, light 
green, red or blue. 

The same vinylized fabric is used 
in the halls dado 


and stairways to 


es | 
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This material is washable and 
is resistant to abrasions 


height 


Adequate electric outlets are pro- 
vided for radios, reading lamps, and 
razors. Each room has a ceiling fixture 
and a fluorescent unit over the mirror 
Heating is supplied through concealed 
the 
Bookcases are installed un 


convectors located under center 
windows 


der the double hung windows. 


SHOWER AND TOILET ROOMS 


Two toilet, wash and shower rooms 
One of them 
contains individual shower stalls to ac- 


are located on each floor 


commodate women when the building 
is used for alumni groups, conferences, 
and so forth. Otherwise, the showers 
are gang type. Walls of the rooms are 
ceramic glazed tile to a height of 6 
feet. Cement plaster is used above the 
dado and on the ceiling. Flooring 
throughout these units is ceramic non 
slip tile. All fixtures are wall or ceiling 
hung to aid in lessening cleaning time 

Other additional conveniences are a 
freight elevator, a public telephone on 
each floor, and an intercommunication 
system for the head proctor and his 
eight assistants. An incinerator with 
openings on each floor also is provided 

The architectural firm that designed 
the residence hall is Alonzo J. Harri 
man, Inc., Auburn, Maine. Stewart and 
Williams, Inc., Augusta, Maine, were 
the general contractors 
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PROGRESS REPORT 


Applying Investment Trust Accounting 


to the Pooled Funds of the College 


THE SYSTEM OF APPLYING INVES1 
ment trust accounting to the pooled 
funds of been in 


operation at Dartmouth College for 


the college’ has 
a sufficient period to permit a fair ap- 
praisal of its merits and its faults. With 
permission of Treasurer John F. Meck, I 
shall review in the following para- 
graphs the history to date of the opera 
tion of the endowment pool of Dart- 
mouth under that system. The change 
in method of accounting was explained 
by Mr. Meck? in the following words 

“The associated endowment funds as 
of June 30, 1952, numbered 559 indi 
vidual funds. The assets of these funds 
are combined for purposes of invest 
ment in order to permit broad diversi 
fication and to facilitate administration 
This policy was first adopted in 1885 
86, at which time the total number of 
funds was only 91 

“From 1885-86 to 1930-31 


funds were added to associated endow 


new 


ments at their book value without con 
sideration of the market value of the 
then existing associated endowment 
assets. During this period, incorne was 
distributed on the basis of the book 


Foster, Chandler H.: Investment Trust 
Accounting Can Easily Be Applied to the 
Pooled Funds of Colleges, Coll. & Univ 
Bus. 13:28 (October) 1952 

"Certificate of Audit in the Financial Re- 
port of Dartmouth College, 1951-52 
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Partner of Harris, 


values of the associated endowment 
funds. In the fiscal year ended June 
40, 1942, at 


value of 


which time the market 


the associated endowment 
their book value, a 
system was devised by Halsey C. Edger 
ton, then treasurer, for weighting new 
funds received after June 30, 1931, on 


which date the 


assets was below 


market value of the 


associated endowment assets and the 


book 


ment funds were approximately equal 


value of the associated endow 


s 


Under this system, income was 
allotted to new funds on a weighted 
basis reflecting the relationship be 
tween the value of these new funds 
and the value at market of the existing 
associated endowment the 
time the funds 


This system was discontinued as of 


assets at 
new were received 
June 30, 1943, with respect to new 
funds received thereafter, because at 
that time the market value of the asso 


ciated endowment assets was again ap 


CHANDLER H. FOSTER 


Kerr, Forster & Company, Boston 


proximately equal to the book value 
of the associated endowment funds 
At June 30, 1952, the market value 
of the associated endowment assets 
was 121.3 per cent of their book value 
As a result, income allocable to exist 
ing funds was being slightly reduced 
as new 


funds were admitted to asso 


ciated endowments because the new 


funds could not be invested at as 
favorable a rate of return as existing 
funds had been invested. Accordingly 
an analysis was made of all new funds 
admitted to associated endowments 
subsequent to June 30, 1943, on which 
date the system of weightings had been 
discontinued. In this analysis, addi 
tional weightings giving effect to mar 
ket values were computed for the period 
from June 40, 1944, to June 40, 1951 
and applied to all funds admitted to 
associated endowments in the period 
Each individual associated endowment 
fund was then assigned a participation 
expressed in shares, in the associated 
endowment assets 

“These participations reflected 
weighted values for all funds received 
1931 


received during the current fiscal year 
B ) 


since June 40 Each new fund 
moreover, was allocated a participation 
expressed in shares, on the basis of the 
existing endowments 


associated per 


share value for the quarterly period 
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in which the new fund was received. 
The effect of these various changes was 
to place all associated endowment funds 
received since June 30, 1931, on a basis 
under which income is distributed 
through the share system in a manner 
at least as favorable as if the new funds 
had been separately invested.” 

As to the criticism that the system 
required an undue amount of time to 
operate, let me quote from a paper pre- 
sented by Robert D. Funkhouser, con- 
troller of Dartmouth, at a meeting of 
the Eastern Association of College and 
University Business Officers held in 
Washington, D.C., in 1954 

Its basic principles are simple 
and easily operated, as we shall soon 
see. We added no office help when 
changing to the new method, nor did 
we find that it put an added burden 
on any of our staff. A few more calcu- 
lations are required than with the book 
value method, but it is possible to do 
these at convenient times throughout 
the year.’ 

As to the practical effects upon in- 
come distribution, let us look at the 
actual record at Dartmouth of the price 
per share for admissions to, or with- 
drawals from, the pool, as follows: 


Quarter ended 


Sept. 30, 1951 
Dec. 31, 1951 

March 31, 1952 
June 30, 1952 
Sept. 30, 1952 
Dec. 31, 1952 

March 31, 1953 
June 30, 1953 
Sept. 30, 1953 
Dec. 31, 1953 

March 31, 1954 
June 30, 1954 
Sept. 30, 1954 
Dec. 31, 1954 

March 31, 1955 
June 30, 1955 
Sept. 30, 1955 


$ 1.13392 
1.20232 
1.19769 
1.23109 
1.25540 
1.23764 
1.28530 
1.24503 
1.20059 
1.19603 
1.25344 
1.31778 
1.38643 
1.44559 
1.54684 
1.56835 
1.67216 


The following table shows how the 
two different bases affect the distribu- 


tion of income on $1000 received in 
each of the quarters indicated (calcu- 
lated on a full year's basis). 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME ON $1000 
RECEIVED ON BOOK VALUE 
AND SHARE BASIS 


lace: ] 
Book Basis Share Basis 
$ 58.22 $ 43.02 

58.22 41.26 
March 31, 1955 58.22 38.56 
June 30, 1955 58.22 38.03 

This indicates that the older funds 
benefit income-wise, as they should in 
an inflationary period. 

Three eastern institutions with large 
endowment pools have followed Dart- 
mouth’s lead in applying this system. 
It is reported that all three are whole- 
heartedly pleased with the results. In 
a fourth institution, several of the 
trustees were convinced of the desir- 
ability of the share basis of accounting 
but some of them did not feel justified 
in changing to that basis in respect to 
funds held for many years. That diffi- 
culty was compromised by continuing 
the old funds on the book value basis 
and opening a new market value pool 
for all new funds. 





Quarter Ended 
Sept. 30, 1954 
Dec. 31, 1954 





RESULTS THE SAME 


Ie should be pointed out that the 
net result of such a procedure is identi- 
cal with the result that would have 
been achieved by converting the old 
funds to a share basis at any specific 
date and allotting shares to new funds 
entering the pool thereafter at their 
current values based on market 

However, in situations in which a 
portion of the endowment income is 
carried to an income stabilization tre- 
serve or in which less than the total 
endowment income is distributed an- 
nually to the participating funds (the 
beneficiaries), it becomes imperative 
to maintain proper records or to adopt 
such accounting devices as will permit 


the credit to the income of a specific 
fund when amounts are withdrawn 
from the reserve to the same extent 
that the income of that specific fund 
was penalized when income was set 
aside as an addition to the reserve. This 
situation exists whether the pool is 
maintained on a book value basis or 
a share basis, and the same solution 
applies in either case 

The more cumbersome, but com- 
pletely accurate, method is to maintain 
a cumulative record of the dollars by 
which each fund's income was penal- 
ized when the additions to the reserve 
were made and, conversely, to distribute 
accurately to the same funds’ income 
accounts any amounts withdrawn from 
the stabilization reserve, when utilized 


SAME END RESULT 

The same end result may be obtained, 
on the share basis of accounting, by 
the following steps: 

When a new fund enters the pool, 
debit that fund's income account and 
credit the ‘stabilization reserve with 
the amount per share already in the 
reserve. That step may be proved 
by verifying that the per share value 
of the reserve is an identical dollar 
amount immediately before and im- 
mediately after the entrance of the 
new fund. 

When an old fund leaves the pool, 
make the contra entries debit the 
stabilization resetve and credit the in- 
come account of the withdrawing fund, 
after which the proof is carried out 
as in the case of the entering fund. 

It follows, of course, that when a 
pool with a stabilization fund of signi- 
ficant size is converted from a book 
value pool to a market value pool, 
it becomes necessary to analyze the 
stabilization reserve by funds, redistrib- 
ute it by shares, and thereafter pro- 
ceed as suggested 





Utilization of Student Labor 


. . » is a perplexing problem for many administrators as they try to estab- 
lish adequate student employment policies in a college or university situa- 
tion. In the December issue, Newell J. Smith of the University of Wisconsin 
will report on student work policies there. 
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THE FIRST INSTALLMENT! OF THIS 
article was published in August 1955 
In that issue I called your attention 
to litigation? involving the transfer, 
by Syracuse University, of its college 
of medicine to the State University of 
New York. Because of increasing 
deficits, the trustees of Syracuse had 
decided that it was no longer feasible 
or financially possible to continue the 
teaching of medicine. 

When negotiating for the transfer, 
the officials of Syracuse were under 
the impression that form of 
affiliation between the two universities 
would be When New 
York State, agreement of 
transfer made it clear 
that it did not desire stich an affilia 
tion, certain donors of medical endow 
ments held by Syracuse indicated that 
they would oppose the transfer of in 
the After 
prolonged litigation, an out-of-court 
settlement was negotiated in January 
1955 whereby the university 
agreed that the consent of the donor 
fund obtained, if 
possible, to any transfer of endow 
ment 


some 


established 
after the 


was signed 


come to state university. 


state 


of each should be 
income 


Acting under the terms of this 


settlement, Syracuse applied to the 
court for authority to pay the income 
from its endowment fund established 
by the will of Francis Hendricks to 
the state university. In its petition, 
Syracuse stated that the language of 
the will manifested a general rather 
than a specific charitable purpose and 
that the court, under the doctrine of 
cy pres, that, if 


testator 


should assume the 


could have been consulted, 
he would have agreed to the proposed 
modification of the 


will 


provisions of his 


HEIRS REJECT ASSUMPTION 

The heirs of the testator rejected 
this They 
that the bequest was for a specific 


assumption pointed out 
charitable purpose, i.e. for the support 
of “such medical and surgical research 
as the faculty of said Medical College 
shall consider most likely to result in 
the promotion of medical and surgical 
knowledge of practical benefit 

Since the medical college of Syracuse 
University was no longer in existence 
the heirs insisted that the approval of 


Blackwell, T. E Syracuse 
and Its College of Medicine, Coll 
Bus. 19:40, (August) 1955 

"State University of New York wv. Syra 
cuse University, 135 N. Y. 2d. 539 (1954) 
State University of New York wv. Syracuse 
University, 137 N. Y. 2d. 916 (1954). 
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Washington University, St. Louis 


its faculty could not be obtained for 


the selection of research projects 
Hence the trust could not be adminis- 
tered as intended by the testator and, 
the endow 


therefore, the corpus of 


ment should revert to them 


COURT REJECTS HEIRS’ CONTENTION 


The court, in its opinion,’ rejected 
the contention of the heirs and ruled 
the the 
testator had been to encourage medical 
research and, only secondarily, to bene- 
fit the college of medicine of the Uni- 


that primary intention of 


versity of Syracuse. The petition of 


Syracuse was “granted to the extent 
of authorizing the payment of income 
to State University on behalf of State 
Medical Syra- 


cuse, to be devoted to such medical 


University Center at 
and surgical research as has the ap- 


proval of the trustees of Syracuse 
University in accordance with the pro 
visions of the testator’s will 

The same court reached a contrary 
result in a more recent case* also in 
volving the endowments of the med 
ical college of Syracuse University. By 
his will, John L. Heffron had left the 
sum of $10,000 to Syracuse, the in 
come to be used for “the support of 
the College of Medicine of said Uni- 
versity - 

Pursuant to its agreement with the 
state, Syracuse University requested 
the court to make use of its cy-pres 


In re Hendrick's will, 148 N. Y. S. 2d 

5 (Dec 28, 1955) 

‘in re Heffron’s will, 150 N. Y..S. 2d 
(Feb. 28, 1956) 


power to permit it to pay the income 
of the fund to the State University of 
New York 
by the 


The petition was opposed 
the Heffron will 
on the ground that the language of 


executor of 


the will “limits the use of the income 
from the bequest for the support of 
the Medical College of Syracuse Uni 
versity, which became nonexistent 
upon the State 


University, resulting in the lapse of 


transfer thereof to 
the bequest as of that date and a re- 
sulting trust in favor of the heirs and 
next of kin of the testator.” 


STATES REASONING 


The court took judicial notice of 
the fact that the testator had been a 
graduate of Syracuse University and 
that he 
the faculty of its college of medicine 


had served as a member of 


for 25 years and its dean for 15 years. 


In his opinion, Justice Ringrose 


stated his follows 


"The 
above related demonstrate beyond per 


reasoning as 
facts of a historical nature 
adventure that the bequest in con 
was motivated by a deep 
sense of loyalty, reverence and affec 
tion for the College of Medicine of 
Syracuse University and intended to 


tre yversy 


benefit that institution exclusively.” 
In awarding the bequest to the 

heirs and next of kin, the judge made 

the following observation 

from an 

examination of the applicable case law 


It is evident, however, 


and statutes that, as yet, the policy 


of this state has not been declared as 
vesting in the supreme court jurisdic 
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tion to administer every bequest or gift 
of a charitable nature which fails of 
the particular purpose for which it 
was made.” 

This 


court 


decision of the New York 
is contrary to the weight of 
opinion in many other jurisdictions 
The general rule is stated by an Ala- 
bama court 

look with favor 


Courts of equity 


trusts and will sus- 


tain them by the application of the 


on charitable 


doctrine of equitable approximation 
(cy pres) if need be.” 
Unfortunately for charitable trusts 
in New York, in 1829 the state legis 
lature attempted a codification of the 
law of uses and trusts, abolishing all 
except those specifically authorized 
At this early date in the 


history of the 


by statute 


state, with little ac 
cumulated wealth to give rise to liti 
gation with respect to charity, it is 
not surprising that those drafting this 


failed 


charitable 


mention the 
When it first 
contended that this early statutory re- 
vision impliedly excluded the common 
law with respect to charitable trusts, 
the court refused to entertain such a 
so contrary to the public inter- 
est and to the spirit of the age.” How 


code even to 


trust was 


view 


ever, six years later’ the court evident- 
ly yielded to the persuasive eloquence 
of counsel for disappointed heirs and 
held the language of the code too plain 
and unequivocal to be disregarded 


LEGISLATURE REVISES CODE 


In 1893, the failure of the New 
York courts* to permit the establish- 
ment of a charitable trust of some five 
million dollars, left by Samuel J 
Tilden in his will for the support of 
a free library in New York City, im 
pelled the legislature to revise the 
code by the adoption of what has 
become known as the Tilden Act. How- 
ever, even to this day, the validity of 
a charitable trust in New York State 
rests upon the narrow base of statu 
tory phraseology rather than upon the 
broad foundation of the common law 
Consequently, its courts are reluctant 
to make use of the full powers of the 
ancient doctrine of cy pres in order 
to preserve a charitable trust from the 
demands of heirs for reversion 


"Noble ¢ 
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"Yates ¢ 
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"Tilden vw. Green, 130 N.Y. 29 (1891) 
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Is there an 


Educational Industry? 


ROBERT W. PEDEN 
Executive Assistant, Division of Finance 
Wayne State University, Detroit 


ALFRED P. SLOAN’S GUEST EDITORIAI 
in the April issue of COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS is a sobering 
challenge. He expresses the opinion 
that college and university administra 
tors are not planning as vigorously as 
they should, and he poses the query as 
to whether we have an “educational 
industry 

As a business executive 
he is obviously thinking of higher 


education as a national enterprise com- 


successful 


posed of various kinds of institutions 
that should be organized on a trade 
association basis. Accordingly, I shall 
attempt to answer a few of Mr. Sloan's 
implied questions and also to stimulate 
this important 
I am presenting certain facts 
suggesting changes in current 
practices. My ideas are the result of a 
number of years of industrial experi- 
ence prior to my coming to Wayne 


further discussion of 
subject 
and 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 

The Economic Club of Detroit re- 
cently conducted a meeting to hear 
three prominent experts who had re- 
turned from an inspection of Russian 
engineering, research and production 
experience in relation to automation, 
labor, management and education. One 
of the speakers, Weldon H. Brande 
of the Westinghouse Corporation, re- 
ported that there are 1,750,000 college 
students in Russia and that 60,000 en- 
gineers will be graduated this year 
alone. The same gentleman reported 
that 96 per cent of the 23,000 under- 
graduates of the University of Moscow 
are paid a stipend of 450 rubles each 
month. Graduate students are paid 750 
rubles each month. A full professor 
of engineering is paid 5500 rubles a 
month. (A ruble is worth 25 cents in 
American money. ) 


The corresponding figures for higher 
education in the United States are im 
pressive. The Statistical Abstract of 
the United States (1955) shows a total 
enrollment of 2,499,750 students, in- 
cluding professional schools, teachers 
colleges, and junior colleges. The same 
source shows the following degrees 
granted in engineering in 1954: bache- 
lor's degrees, 22,329; master's degrees, 
1204; doctor's degrees, 594, for a total 
of 27,127 engineering degrees 

Lovejoy's College Guide gives some 
figures for the faculty-student ratios 
for 2049 American colleges and uni 
A ratio of 1:20 means one 
faculty member for every 20 students 
enrolled. A few examples are: Rad 
cliffe, 1:3; Harvard, 1:4; Yale, 1:6 
Princeton, 1:8; University of Minne- 
sota, 1:9; Notre Dame, 1:11; Tuskegee, 
1:13; Michigan State, 1:15; University 
of Alabama (whites), 1:16; Wayne 
University, 1:19; University of Hous- 
ton, 1:20; Alabama State Teachers 
College, Montgomery, Ala. (Negroes), 
1:60. We have students and employes 
at Wayne University who confirm this 
ratio of 1:60. One of these students 
stated that he frequently was unable to 
find a seat in some of the classes at 
Alabama State Teachers College. 

The recent announcement by the 
US. Office of Education that a detailed 
physical survey of higher education 
will be made is gratifying news indeed. 
There is probably nowhere in the 
United States any accurate summary of 
either the original costs of our higher 
education facilities and certainly no 
accurate data regarding current re- 
placement costs, insurable costs, or 
what the professional appraisal engi- 
neers call “sound costs.” 

From Maine to California our coun 
try is served by hundreds of liberal 


versities 
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Aren’t colleges today about where 


industrial corporations were 25 years 


in applying the technics 


of modern cost accounting? 


arts colleges; these, business executives 
are now discovering to be bastions of 
freedom and democracy. Unfortunately, 
these 
Old Main” structure 
of red brick with various turrets and 


however, almost every one of 


colleges has an 


towers, functionally obsolete, hazard 
ous and a bill of expense for the in 
stitution’s maintenance staff. The pub 
lished annual reports of the “Ivy 
institutions deliberately omit 
figures for plant funds 


League 
Fortunately, 
the committee named by Samuel M 
Brownell, then commissioner of educa- 
tion, includes experienced administra- 
tors and 


engineers whose 


should be valuable 


comments 


Furthermore, we are all aware that 
our colleges and universities have no 
book reserves or funded reserves for 
the replacement of facilities 
Many institutions likewise have no in 


ventories of movable capital equip 


these 


ment either on a unit basis or on a 
cost basis. The reason for this condi 
tion is the lack of funds for the neces 


sary clerical staffs 


ACCOUNTING AND COSTS 


The two manuals, Volumes I and II, 
compiled by the National Committee 
on the Preparation of a Manual on 
College and University Business Ad- 
ministration, are a milestone of prog- 
ress and reflect great credit on the 
capable and dedicated men who co 
operated to create them 


sonal 


It is my per- 
conviction, however, that they 
have not gone far enough 

In the published report of a single 
institution some income is on a cash 
basis, some on an accrual basis, and 
some on a basis 


modified accrual 


This causes frustration when one at 
tempts to compare the figures of one 
institution with those of another 
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There also are difficulties of seman 
tics. “Expenditures” are confused with 
expenses.” Equipment items that are 
properly additions to capital funds are 
regularly purchased from current funds 
and are listed among the expenditures 
Furthermore 
little if 


for Operating purposes 


there seems to be any cost 


accounting. A lay person can examine 
the pages of any financial journal and 
learn whether the iron and steel indus 
try is Operating at 99 per cent of ca 
pacity, 85 per cent, or at some other 
level. The Copper and Brass Research 
Association, the Petroleum Institute, 
Automobile Manufacturers 


Association have a wealth of such data 


and the 


We have no satisfactory data to deter 
mine the capacity of our “educational 
industry.” 


SUMMARY 


Briefly, the tollowing represent my 
personal concepts which I offer tor the 
purpose of promoting further improve 
ments in college administration 

|. The 


a natural year 


educational industry” needs 


The mercantile industry 
represented by great systems of chain 
stores and mail order houses uses Jan 
uary 41 as the cut-off or inventory dat 
to mark the end of the fiscal period 
In January Rreat clearance sales are 
invariably held January 3] 


warehouse and store inventories are at 


and on 


the low point of the year. If we sub 
scribe to the principle that fiscal and 
business policies should be subservient 
to the educational activities of our in 
stitutions, then August 41 becomes a 
more logical terminal date than June 
40 

2. I see no reason why an educa 
tional institution.cannot apply the ac 
crual method to all of its accounting 


records, both income and expense 


3. | believe there should be com 
plete separation of expenditures tor 
capital from expenditures for operat 
ing expenses 

4. 1 believe that higher education 
needs modern cost 
We 
good functional breakdowns and an 
alyses by The 


functions 


accounting meth 


ods have achieved reasonably 


object classifications 


costs of indirect or 


SCTVICC 
such as libraries and plant operation 
and maintenance and 


can should be 


allocated to the direct instructional 


functions of an institution such as 
classroom teaching and research activ 
ities. We also need a clearer concep 
tion of educational output or produc 
tion. Every cost is basically a quotient 


with a numerator and denominator 


The numerator is invariably in 


terms 
of dollars and the denominator should 
be unaffected by dollars 

At Wayne State University we are 
moving in the direction of unit costs 
Because of the great variety of courses 
class loads we find that 


and student 


student credit-hours are more accurate 


than data for “equated” enrollment 
We also recognize that graduate educa 
tion is, in Many instances, not on a 
credit-hour basis and that costs under 
the semester plan will vary from costs 
under the term plan 

Furthermore, the research and com 
service functions of a 


difficult 
standardized 


munity univer 
problems. We 
definition of 
Shall we use the 
load representing 
tuition paid or merely the net final 
credit-hours 


sity present 
need a 
credit-hours gross 
credit-hour figures 
that are put on the 
academic records for the successful per 
formance of students? 

». We need still more uniformity in 
our annual reports 

6. We should begin to analyze our 
administrative problems on a national 
rather than on an institutional or even 
a regional basis 


The key to 


promise 


progress is com 
If we can have an honest and 
impartial analysis of some of these 
proble ms progress can be made, Multi 
lateral agreements are always much 


better than the unilateral or “go it 


alone” policies that some of us follow 
A quotation, attributed to Lord Kel 
When 


you can measure what you are speaking 


vin, seems a fitting conclusion 


about and expre $s it in numbers you 
know something about it, but when 
you cannot measure it, when you can 
not express it in numbers, your know! 
edge is of a meager and unsatisfactory 


kind.” 
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For its student residence halls 


the University of Illinois sets up a 


Building Maintenance Reserve 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE IS ONE Of! 
the major problems that confront the 
housing officer. He is responsible for 
one or several of his school’s major 
assets, cach of which may involve sev 
eral millions of dollars. Furthermore, 
if his institution requires housing to 
be self-supporting, he has little choice 
but co charge the costs of maintenance 
against housing funds. In other words, 
his only source of funds is that derived 
from student rentals, and from what 
ever conference windfalls he is fortu 
nate enough to have come his way 

Student rentals constitute the prin 
cipal source of income to cover ex 
penses, including building mainte- 
nance. Most college administrators feel, 
and rightly so, that student rentals 
should be sufficient to give ample ex- 
pense coverage and no more. While 
this philosophy may vary in different 
institutions, it is generally accepted 
that residence hall operations should 
share in the university's responsibility 
for the student's over-all educational 
development. 

Consequently, a rental rate that is 
high enough to render a surplus from 
residence halls operations often is difh- 
cult to justify. Furthermore, many of 
the bond issues that have been sold to 
finance residence halls construction in- 
clude covenants that stipulate that any 
Operating surpluses that may occur 
must be applied toward an accelerated 
retirement of the indebtedness 

It seems, therefore, that the housing 
director is caught between two alterna 
tives. On one hand, he is faced with 
a high cost problem that occurs irregu- 
larly and does not lend itself to year 
to year accounting procedures. On the 
other hand, he is confronted with sen 
timent against, and is perhaps legally 
blocked from, accumulating an oper- 


*At the time this paper was written, 
Mr. Thurston was assistant to the director 
of housing at the University of Illinois. 
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ating surplus that could be used in the 
future to cover the cost of major main- 
tenance necessary at that time 

To achieve a better understanding 
of the nature of building maintenance, 
one has to realize that maintenance is 
a mixture of both short-term jobs and 
long-term jobs. By and large, long- 
term maintenance jobs are those that 
cause the difficulties to arise. Painting 
(which occurs every three to six years 
depending upon location), plaster re 
pair, and tile replacement are examples 
of long-term building maintenance 
Other examples are tuck pointing 
(which occurs about every 25 years), 
electrical rehabilitation, roof repair, 
and plumbing and steam line break 
downs. The cost of plumbing and 
steam line repairs can be extremely 
high if they occur in inaccessible loca- 
tions, The same can be said of tuck 
pointing because of the skilled labor 
and extensive scaffolding that is re 
quired 

Another approach to the long-term 
aspects of building maintenance is to 
consider its effect on the life of the 
asset. Most maintenance experts will 
agree that a sound maintenance pro 
gram actually will lengthen the life 
of a building 

Still another factor to consider is the 


Review of Maintenance Results 
of Midwest Hotel Company 


Total 
Expense 


$ 453,349 
573,181 
599,491 
715,232 
769,179 
648,307 
904,185 
923,649 
952,753 
965,698 

1,022,562 
1,103,266 
1,198,575 


Fiscal 
Yeor 


Repairs & Per Cent 
Moint of Total 


$ 24,775 5.46 
35,731 6.23 
33,035 5.51 
40,474 5.66 
53,386 6.94 
70,442 8.30 
91,954 10.17 
97,715 10.58 
97,598 10.24 
94,352 9.77 

108,516 10.61 
134,603 12.20 
157,481 13.14 


1935 
1939 
194) 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


Source: Horweth & Horwoth, accountants and 
consultents, New York 


age of the building. Again, to use 
painting as an example, the condition 
of the walls in a new building may 
be nearly perfect, so that the painter 
need only to wash the walls and then 
apply the paint. An entirely different 
problem presents itself in the case of 
an old building. Large cracks may 
have appeared in the plaster and, in 
some cases, sections of the plaster may 
be loose 
work and the light fixtures may rfe- 
quire tightening. Consequently, in ad- 
dition to the labor and 
material required by the painter, a 
plasterer, a carpenter, and an electri- 
cian may be required to complete the 
job. The result 
older building 


Furthermore, even the wood- 


cost of the 


higher cost in an 


To illustrate this principle, the ac- 
companying table shows the first 19 
years experience of a large hotel. The 
statistics quoted are those of an actual 
hotel, although its name is fictitious 
The first experience seems 
to follow the pattern of low cost dur- 
ing early life 


10 years 


Commencing with the 
eleventh year, maintenance costs show 
a sharp rise. Possibly some of this 
increase can be attributed to deferred 
maintenance stemming from the war 
years. Nevertheless, following the the 
that 


with the 


maintenance 
age seems 
logical to assume that the age of the 
building is beginning to take its coll, 
even though it has many useful years 
still ahead of it 


ory costs increase 


ot the asset, it 


The long-term aspects of building 
maintenance appear to be many and 
varied jobs 


clearly shows the inadequate length of 


Investigation of actual 
time provided by one fiscal period so 
far as accounting for maintenance is 
concerned 

If we consider the nature of building 
maintenance, the effect of maintenance 
policy on the life of the asset, and the 
increasing cost of 


maintenance with 
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the increasing age of the asset, there 
seems to be little question that this 
important item in the over-all budget 
is, largely, long-term maintenance. 
How, then, is the housing director 
to establish rentals that will provide 
ample funds for maintenance over the 
long run? The answer lies in the use 
of a reserve for building maintenance. 
Utilization of method 
results basically in an averaging out 


this reserve 


of these costs over a period of several 
years. This, in turn, is reflected in 
rental rates that also will tend to aver- 
age out over a period of several years 
This process can be justified for two 
reasons. First, the 
lived in the residence hall during its 
early years, it is too late to assess him 
an additional charge if it is determined 
that his rental rate was too low. Sec- 
ond, it is equally impractical and unfair 
to assess a higher than normal rental 
rate against the student living in the 
hall when the higher maintenance costs 
arise. 


once student has 


The reserve for building mainte 
nance is accounted for in exactly the 
same manner as a reserve for bad debts 

For instance, during the first year 
of operations the reserve commences 
with a zero balance. During this year, 
a predetermined amount is established 
via a journal entry debiting an ex 
pense account and crediting an ac- 
crued-liability account. This expense 
sometimes is referred to as “Building 
Maintenance Provision,’ and the ac- 
crued liability account is called “Re- 
serve for Building Maintenance.” Other 
terminology is acceptable, but of pri 
mary importance is the utilization of 
a system of identification that clearly 
points out the use and purpose of the 
accounts. 

These entries allow for a standard 
charge to profit and loss for building 
maintenance. The actual expenditures, 
when they incurred, then 
charged against the reserve, rather than 
against income and expense. At the 
end of the fiscal year, the balance re- 
maining in the (assuming a 
new building, this would almost be 
a certainty ) 


are are 


reserve 


is carried forward as the 
beginning balance for the second year 
of operation, during which time the 
process is repeated 

How is the predetermined annual 
provision computed? Here, of course 
is an area subject to a variance of 
opinion outset it should 
be pointed out that an absolute an- 
swer to this question cannot be ren- 


From the 


dered. The reasons are principally that 
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Here is a practical management tool 


that will take the peaks and valleys 


out of building 


costs will vary with different types 
of buildings; nor are economic fluc- 
tuations and trends fully predictable 
However, as a practical 
application, they are reasonably predict- 


able 


tion of the reserve method is a prac 


matter of 
Such being the case, the utiliza- 


tical accounting tool 

One method of computing the an- 
nual charge to income and expense is 
to utilize past experience records to 
arrive at a factor to apply to building 
cubage. This is the procedure followed 
at the University of Illinois, whose 
reserves are presently computed at 2 
cents per cubic foot. Other universities 
follow a similar computation, using 
either a cubic-foot basis or a square- 
foot basis. Still another method is for 
the building engineer to list specific 
sizable long-term repair jobs that are 
inevitable, and their predicted costs. 
The sum total of these repairs is then 
divided by the expected tiseful life of 
the building in order to arrive at the 
annual charge to income and expense 

In view of the inaccuracies that can 
arise in attempting to predict costs 
several years in advance, it is reason- 
able that the annual reserve provision 
to time 


be reviewed from time pos 


sibly every five years. Through this 
process the accumulated reserve can be 
observed to see whether it is following 
If it is 
not, then the annual provision can be 


its originally intended pattern 


increased or decreased as the situation 


warrants. Practically speaking, peri 
odical changes of this sort have little 
effect upon the intended rent stabiliza 
tion 

At the University of Illinois, two 
examples of the use of the maint 
nance reserve stand out 

One residence hall, which was con 
structed after World War |, was oper 
ated any 
direct over-all 


Wi wld 


without definite establish 


ment of management 


until juste after War Il. At 


maintenance costs 


that time, a clear-cut management 
policy was established. As part of 
that policy, building maintenance was 
In the 10 


years that have followed, as a result 


placed on a reserve basis 


of the depleted condition of the build 
ing at the time the reserve was started, 
the balance never has shown an in 
clination to accumulate into an amount 
sizable enough to accommodate a full 
scale maintenance program 
Another residence hall, which was 
constructed just after the end of World 
War II, has had its building mainte 
nance handled on a reserve basis from 
the time the unit first opened, In con 
trast, the building maintenance reserve 
for this hall has been steadily accumu 


T his, of 


course, is a prime example of low 


lating an increasing balance 


maintenance cost during the early life 
of the building 

It is the sincere opinion of manage 
ment that the present accumulation of 
funds in the reserve is reasonable and 
does not represent an excess accumu 
fully 


that in later years the cost of mainte 


lation. Management is aware 
nance will rise sharply and eventually 


Most 


important is the fact that housing man 


will cause the balance to decline 


agement knows that major building 
carried out when 
build 


ing will be a credit to the university, 


maintenance can be 


needed, It is confident that the 
rather than a symbol of inadequate 
rental rates 

The University of Illinois does not 
stand alone in its belief of the validity 
of the use of building maintenance 
halls 
Support of the acceptability and work 


reserves for student residence 
ability of long-term building mainte 
nance reserves is offered by the experi 
ence of a number of and 


colleges 
universities. Currently several other 
large midwestern universities follow 
this practice and have done so for a 


number of years 
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T. W. MINAH 


If THE FOOD SERVICE DIRECTOR IS TO 
do the job expected of him, he must 
have considerable assistance from the 
that 


assistance, he must first let the admin 


administration. In order to get 
istration know what is expected of it 
I don't advise anyone to send an ulti 
matum to the boss, but it does help 
sometimes to state needs so that they 
may be considered in the over-all plan 
ning 

What does the food service director 
expect of the administration? Nothing 
more than any department, whether it 
is in industry or in an institution, 
should expect from top management 
If top management is doing its job 
properly, then he can expect that most 
of his needs will be taken care of 


DIRECTION AND LEADERSHIP 


First of all, he should expect direc 
tion and leadership. His mission and 
objectives would be defined for him 
so that he could plan his operation. He 
would be told the what, who, where 
and when so that he could provide the 
hou 

Standards of performance and qual 
ity would be established which would 
be clearer than a statement to the 
effect, “Do the best you can with what 
you have 

There would be an organization plan 
for the entire college or university that 
would spell out in detail the type of 
organization—whether it be line, staff, 
functional or a combination of all. He 
would be given a written statement 
that and 
clearly state the limits of his authority, 


obligation and responsibility 


would define his position 


The administration would provide a 
plan of coordination so that the food 
director's working arrangements with 
other departments would be explained 
This would eliminate many needless 
squabbles and prevent campus com- 
petition in the food business with more 
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What a Food Service Director 
Expects of the Boss 


than one department competing for 
the student's dollar. The food service 
director should expect a fair deal in 
his relationships with other depart- 
ments 

When the academic and social pro 
gram is planned for the year or years 
ahead, any consideration given to his 
department would assist the food serv 
ice director in planning food, equip- 
ment and personnel requirements 


SUPPORT 


Second, the food service director 
would expect support, both logistic and 
moral, In receiving logistic support, 
he would want his relationships with 
other departments to be defined so that 
he would know, for instance, to what 
extent the purchasing agent could pro 
vide food, equipment and utensils 
without lowering his standards of qual- 
ity and performance. In addition, he 
would expect from the maintenance 
department prompt and efficient serv- 
ice provided at a reasonable cost 

In order to do a satisfactory job, he 
must have the proper tools and spaces 
Sometimes this requires a large outlay 
of capital funds. This is where he 
needs the confidence of the administra- 
tion that he will be able to justify the 
expenditures 

The food service department, prob- 
ably more chan any other, is subject 
to the whims or moods of the faculty 
and student body. A great many of the 
complaints received are justifiable and 
these should make the director try all 
the harder to improve his department. 
However, when complaints are unfair, 











he expects moral support from the ad- 
ministration. Criticism given in a con- 
structive manner always helps to im 


prove a situation 


CONTROL 


Third, he expects a system of control 
to be established through policy, pro- 
cedure and budget, as well as through 
direct supervision, indoctrination and 
leadership. The administration can as- 
sist in the actual operation of the food 
service department, as well as provide 
a clear insight into department pro- 
cedures, by developing a cost account- 
ing system tailored for that specific 
assignment. In addition, if a system 
of operational audits is developed as 
a continuing device, any weaknesses in 
the management of the department 
will be brought to light 

A budget that is realistically de- 
veloped with the cooperation of the 
food service director will be a guide 
and a valuable tool of management 
The director can expect to be given all 
information with which his de- 
partment is concerned. Although the 
food service director makes a daily 


cost 


statement of his direct costs and re- 
ceipts, the administration should pro- 
vide him with a monthly statement of 
his operation. These statements should 
be analyzed and the information used 
to plan future operation procedures 


RESPECT 


Fourth, the director should expect 
respect, both for himself and his organ- 
ization, It is true that he must first 
earn that respect, but as he proves his 
worth, his position and stature should 
be recognized on the campus. An ad- 
ministration that understands the many 
and complex problems that are peculiar 
to this type of business soon develops 
a healthy respect for the management 
and employes. The department oper- 
ates at a minimum of 15 hours a day 
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ood will builders 


Patients, guests, patrons—all have in common an enjoyment of food. No detail 
of tray or table escapes them. Long remembered will be such taste-tempting * 
delights as Sexton pickles, appetizers and relishes. We seek the finest varieties, 
process them in our sunshine kitchens to meet your precise needs, It would 
be difficult to find any other item of food where so little can mean so much 


to so many. We invite you to choose from our unsurpassed assortment, 


ry 
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{Klas Restaurant 


Cicero, Illinois 
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| seven days a week and that problem 
alone is almost insurmountable in these 
days of five-day, 40 hour weeks 
” CHAIRS d STOOLS f He must have unobstructed access 
an or to department heads all the way to the 
CLASSROOM LABORATORY VOCATIONAL top level of the institution 
The administration should recognize 
the fact that the dining halls offer an 
excellent opportunity for educating 
the student in the social graces and 
this is an important part of an edu- 
cation. 
There must be an awareness on the 
Permits proper seat potent for AJUBTRITE was first de AJUSTRITE offers many ad- part of the administration that the 
yoth standard and higher re- signed and made specifically vantages to the effectiv . >» 5 me ‘ 
quirements iby Lshesntesy oan. » ~ JL) food service is a business activity and 
must be operated according to business 
| A posture type chair with seat adjustment of 16” to 21”, : 
backrest horizontal and vertical adjustment of 5’. Ideal principles if the department 1S CO pay 
for teaching and practicing posture in typing and other its way then it should expect to charge 
business Classes Some science classroome and laboratories é oe 
use this type to advantage. Also comes with higher ad reasonable prices and it should be ex- 
justment ranges. Heasonably priced pected to pay its employes at the going 


The most popular AJUBTRITE «tool. Seat adjusts 18” rate in other food service activities 
to 27"--hae 13” diameter steel seat; hardwood seat, 


backrest, floor glides optional. All metal construction for 


lifetime durability. This one stool meets most require- ; 
ments in majority of laboratories and shops which would MOTIVATION 
otherwine need several sizes of ordinary stools 


Model Mode! 
TSC 1520 32 MODELS IN THE AJUSTRITE LINE $ 1827 


There must be considerable thought 


given to motivation, both for the staff 
pony ney AJUSTO EQUIPMENT CO , and for the food service director. The 
againet failure due to de ° ; 
‘ 


rial ¢ GS »ersonnel policies of the institution 
manahip fora period” of 515 Conneaut $1.» Bowling Green, Ohie 6 ; 
10 yours, ~~, > should be developed so that he is given 


ey tow aoustnenr | eng tr plnerligent ape 
doy teil withers shtios, ++ fo any = mt ¥ ee : 1 aa oft ee Flame eae. re 
thn Send for illustrated Height Desired | 17 ay » entitied tO a 1e | ng 
—s institution can provide 
The director of food service should 
be shown the opportunities for his own 
advancement and the chance to grow 
oy on the job. Investment that is made in 
/ he - U | T | © N P L A N travel expenses to visit other campuses 
and attend professional meetings will 
be repaid many times by the ideas 
gained. The director's office should be 
3 New Featu VeS well stocked with professional maga- 
zines and books pertaining to that 
field of work 





COLLEGE HAS NO FINANCIAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY .. . colleges and schools need not refund 
pay «ed sag ocunercliongy : CONSULTATION 

in event parent defaults on contract 

FOUR. THREE. TWO YEAR PLANS ... now Finally, the food service director 
may be offered by colleges and schools under one should be consulted when plans are 
contract made for changing campus housing or 
LIFE INSURANCE in event parent dies, pay feeding facilities He is the person 
ment is assured of remaining costs covered by 4 best qualified to give advice in these 
) year contracts matters. | know of several instances in 





} and 4 
which the food service director has 
More than 500 colleges and schools offer THE TUITION been able to save the institution many 
PLAN method for deferred payment of tuition, room, thousands of dollars by giving sugges- 
board and other catalog fees. Through this plan, colleges tions for expanding or rearranging his 
and schools receive full payment at the beginning of the own facilities instead of building new 
term. Too, parents enjoy the convenience of monthly dining halls 
payments coupled with the peace of mind which comes 
with setting up an insured education program 





The food service director who is re 

ceiving the optimum of direction and 

Write today for descriptive folder leadership, support, control, respect, 

motivation and consultation from the 

THE TUITION PLA N, INC. administration is receiving all that he 

347 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, NY. can reasonably expect—and you can 

be almost positive that person is doing 
a good job. 
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an RCA VICTOR Tape Recorder! 


Each of your teachers and every one of your 
pupils will benefit from ¢his helping hand! An 
RCA Victor New Orthophonic Tape Recorder 

. with Panoramic 3-Speaker System, an RCA 
exclusive, to bring you the magic touch of 


high fidelity. 


A few minutes’ instructions and anyone can use 
this two-speed model like a professional. It's 
easy to thread, easy to operate with four push- 
buttonsand full-width “Stop” bar. ““Voice-Music”’ 
Switch automatically selects best recording char- 
acteristics. Extra-fast forward and reverse five 
or seven-inch reel. There are also a remote-con- 


Tmks. & A \ 
hy 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCAVICTOR 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, WN. J. 
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trol unit, “normal” and “overload” indicators, 
extra speaker jack, special ceramic mike, acces- 
sory cable and many more fine-recorder features 
You can use your recorder as an amplifier for 
phono or mike output, too. 


This rugged, portable teacher's helper ought to 
be in your classrooms now. And at the price, you 
can consider more than one RCA Victor Tape 
Recorder. Get facts, prices, performance stories 
fast on all RCA Victor Tape Recorder models 
. from your RCA Victor dealer or through the 
coupon, Get Yours in the Outgoing Mail! 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 1-12 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Full information, please, on RCA Victor Tape Recorders 








84th Congress . 


Urges State Aid for Private Community Colleges . . . Lists Activities of 
. Students Lose Lives in Dormitory Fire . . . Westerners 


Open Business Officers Workshop . . . Year's Gifts to Cornell Break Record 















Dr. Halsey Recommends 
State Aid to Private 


Community Colleges 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—State scholar 
ships and state grants to private com- 
munity colleges would be most 
economical means of meeting the fu- 
ture tidal wave of college students in 
Connecticut, said President James H 
Halsey of the University of Bridgeport 
in a recent address before church lead 
ers in this city 

President Halsey declared that in 
1954-54 the average per student cost 
in the private community colleges was 
$482, while the average the 
University of Connecticut and the four 
state teachers colleges was $850. “The 
state can buy almost one dollar's worth 
of higher education for 50 cents by 
investing in the 


cost af 


private community 
colleges rather than expanding the 
public colleges,” he asserted 

The proposal for state grants is not 
simply a request for a “hand-out” from 


the public treasury but is based on a 


sound business principle of getting the 
most for the tax dollar, Dr. Halsey 
said. In order to assure that such grants 
be properly spent, they could be made 
in the form of a loan to be paid off 
in cash or by credits based on the in 
creased number of Connecticut stu 
dents enrolled above the present num 
ber. He suggested that the grants or 
loans could be made on a matching 
contingency basis, which would require 
the private colleges to raise an equal 
amount of money from private sources 


Three Students Die in 
Residence Hall Fire 
Moscow, IDAHO. — Three Univer 
sity of Idaho students died in an early 
morning fire that broke out at a new 
residence hall on the morning of Oc- 
tober 19. University officials believe 
the fire was caused by an arsonist 
The fire was the fourth one to take 
place in a campus residence hall within 
a week, Damage was estimated at be 


tween $60,000 and $100,000 





Investigating officials at Idaho look over the fire-swept lounge. The fire- 
proof building itself did not burn, but the intense heat shattered windows. 
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Legislative Activities 
of Congress Summarized 
for College Officials 

WASHINGTON, DC Legislation 
enacted or proposed during the 84th 
Congress has been summarized in 
Higher Education by Ward Stewart, 
assistant commissioner of education 
and in Higher Education and National 
Affairs, a bulletin of the 
Council on Education 

As pointed out by Dr. Stewart 
“Although the number of new public 
laws enacted was relatively small, the 
scope and variety of the higher educa 
tion bills introduced 


American 


considered 
reflect a growing national concern with 
the problems of the post-high school 
segment of the 


and 


nation’s educational 
system.” Some of the highlights of the 
legislation are listed 

The President's Committee on Edu 
cation Beyond the High School. Public 
Law 813 provides a statutory founda- 
tion for the work of this committee on 
education, established last April. Al 
though the President requested $400,- 
000 for its work, Congress appropriated 
only half that amount. The law pro 
vides that the committee's final report 
be submitted in writing to the Presi 
dent and Congress not later than Dec 
31, 1957 

College Housing Loan Program. The 
College Housing Loan Program was 
modified twice by the 84th Congress, 
Public Law 345 
amended Title IV of the Housing Act 
of 1950 by increasing the amount of 
college housing loans that may be out 
standing at any one time from $300 
million to $500 million. It also ex- 
panded the program to permit loans 
on additional types of self-liquidating 
educational facilities, such as dining 


once in each session 


halls, student centers, and infirmaries, 


provided for a decreased interest rate 
for borrowers, and lengthened the max 
imum maturity on loans from 40 to 
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SOLID PLASTIC TOPS AND PANELS 


& 


a striking example in the look-ahead trend of 
institutional furniture ...tops, panels, drawer fronts and 
headboard are all solid FIBERESIN. Here is 
furniture that combines lifetime styling with 


lifetime durability and practicality. 


* FIBERESIN 
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PLASTICS COMPANY 


WW 


AVAILABLE IN A WIDE VARIETY OF PATTERNS AND COLORS 
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50 years. In the second session, P.L 
1020 again increased the ceiling on 
the amount of college housing loans 
authorized from $500 million to $750 
million 

Excise 1 ax Hearings. The 84th Con 
gress did not pass the bill t exempt 
elementary and secondary schools and 
colleges and universities operated by 
nonprofit Of ganizations from manufac 
turers, retailers, transportation and com 
munication excise taxes. However, a 
favorable report on this subject was 
submitted by the subcommittee on 


excise tax technical and administrative 
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HELP KEEP OUR SCHOOL CLEAN 











HELP KEEP OUR CAMPUS CLEAN 








an Invitation to Automatic 


Cleanliness with 


WASTE 
RECEPTACLES 


Kye catching stenciled mes- 


sages on 1,2, 3 or 4 sides of 
Bennett Waste Receptacles 
invite students to keep the 
Schools and Campuses-clean. 
Students automatically de- 
posit waste and refuse in these attrac- 
tive, easy to use, conveniently placed 
waste receptacles, Bennett Waste Recep- 
tacles have rounded corners... welded 
joints... heavy guage steel... special 
outdoor Green, Gray or White baked on 
enamel finish... stainless steel feet. 
Quality and every consideration for 
hard use are self-evident throughout 


Bennett Self-Closing Waste Receptacles. 


problems, which was submitted to the 
House committee on ways and means 
It is estimated that the legislation would 
save privately supported institutions 
$5 million a year. Public hearings on 
federal excise tax policy are expected 
to begin before the subcommittee in 
Washington on November 26. 
Medical and Dental Research Funds. 
Funds for medical research in 1957 
were increased to $182.7 million from 
the $99 million provided in fiscal 1956 
This appropriation of $182.7 million 
compares with $126.5 million requested 
by the Department of Health, Educa 


; 
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QUICK, EASY, ECONOMICAL 
ANCHORING METHOD 


RECEPTACLE 
sroort 





ANCHOR PLATE 


¢ tac B00 


| See 
+ (EXPANSION 


+ SH tio 


Showing one plate, lag bolt and 
expansion shield from the eco 
nomical kit containing 4 of each 


FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 


THE BENNETT MANUFACTURING CO., ALDEN, N. Y. 


Cc aU 6.11.56 


Kindly send to my personal attention a FREE copy of the fully illustrated 


Bennett Waste Receptacle Catalog listing standard stencils for messages. 


Name 


School Street 


Guy Scate 
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tion and Welfare for this purpose. 
Congress also authorized $90 million 
to be used over the next three years in 
grants to medical and dental schools, 
hospitals and nonprofit research organ- 
izations for the purpose of building 
research facilities 

Liberalization of Tax Law on Chari 
table Contributions. Public Law 408 
makes retroactive a provision of the 
1954 tax code allowing an unlimited 
income tax deduction for charitable 
contributions whenever the taxpayer's 
taxes and charitable donations in eight 
of the preceding 10 years have equaled 
90 per cent or more of his income. The 
previous law said this test had to be 
met in all 10 years. The new law pro- 
vides that any 
charity 

Educational Assistance for War Or 
phans. Under P.L. 634 educational as- 
sistance is provided for children of 
servicemen who died as a result of 


refund must go to 


injuries or diseases resulting from mili- 
tary service during World War I, 
World War II, or the Korean conflict 
Students must be between the ages 
of 18 and 23, although in some in- 
stances they will be permitted to begin 
school before their 18th birthday and 
to finish after their 23d. Approximately 
156,000 war orphans, average present 
age 10 to 14 years, are covered by this 
act, which entitles each child to 36 
months of education and training 
Monetary benefits are the same as those 
provided for a single Korean veteran 
under P.L. 550, namely $110 a month 
in full-time training, $80 a month on 
three-fourths time, and $50 a month 
on half-time. This amount is to be paid 
directly to the student upon certifica- 
tion of attendance by him and by the 
educational institution 

Proposed Scholarship Bills. Some 5O 
scholarship and fellowship bills were 
introduced in the 84th Congress, but 
no action was taken. Several, such as 
H.R. 2211, H.R. 7839, and H.R. 8779 
would provide for a general program 
of federal assistance to students in 
higher education 

Increased Income Tax Exemptions 
or Deductions for Tuition Payments 
More than 30 bills were introduced 
that would provide exemption on tui- 
tion and educational fees paid by a 
taxpayer for dependent children. None 
of the proposals received a hearing be 
fore the ways and means committee, 
however. The tax credit plan proposed 
in H.R. 4621 by Congressman Boggs 
of Louisiana would provide that 430 
per cent of student tuition and fees 
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..-the shower of toilet compartments... 
many blessings, for finest quality and 
many styles low-cost maintenance 


F 8 Se mB WEISWAY built-in 

: | cabinet showers are 
the ultimate in 
economical installe 
tions of this type 
They eliminate the 
need of building 

a water-tight room 
because they are 
independent leakproof 
enclosures. Choice 


of colors 





vitreous pore elain or 


terrazzo receptor 


WEISART floor-braced style is especially popular for 
remodeling jobs, as well as new construction, Note 
clean lines for easy maintenance, and the absence 
of head rails Rigid sturdily constructed for years 
of trouble-free service. Choice of 24 oven-baked 


enamel colors Bra s hardware is chrome plated 


a 

WEISWAY corner model cabinet showers save space, 
yet provide a roomy bath as well. They also are avail 
able as built-ins. Glass doors or curtains are optional 
with all Weisway cabinet showers Cho e of colors 
vitreous porcelain or terrazzo receptor 

WEISART ceiling hung style combines modern appear 
WEISWAY [ree-standing « 


ance with sanitation. No dirt-catching corners, no posts 
able in several models 


to interfere with floor maintenance. Completely rigid 
Made to withstand use and abuse. Choice of 24 oven 


baked enamel colors. Brass hardware is chrome plated 


toulet compartments OTHER TYPES also available. See catalog for spec ifications. 
and cabinet 

showers for schools 

institutions 

industry ee 


and home \ HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
A 11106 Ook Street, Elkhart, indiana 
. Please send catalogs as indicated: 
o [] Cabinet Shower Catalog No. 456 


C) Toilet Compartment Catalog No. 27 
SEND FOR CATALOG) 


Fill in coupon and mail for further 


NAME 


information about 
, “f FIRM 


both Weisway cabinet showers and r) 
the full line of Weis toilet compartments / ADDRESS 


/ CITY, STATE 
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The Insured 


TUITION 
PAYMENT 
PLAN 


This is the prepayment plan that 
brings the parent low-cost life and 
disability insurance protection, plus 
a monthly budget provision that ex 


tends to the final month of his edu 
cational expenses four or more 
years hence. Used today in many 


of the best-known colleges and pre 
paratory schools, it has proven most 
valuable to administrative officers 
by providing them with a dignified, 


parent-approved method which: 


to their financial 
obligation when the student is 
accepted for admission; 


alerts parents 


offers parents a convenient and 
logical plan for meeting that ob- 
ligation; 

assures the parent (and thus the 
3 college) that he will have ade 
quate funds with which to meet 
his college obligations in full and 
on time; 


preserves the traditional relation 
4 ship between the cote and the 


parent—debt-free and direct. 


Individualized descriptive literature for mail 
ing to the parents of incoming students is 
furnished for each preparatory school, college 
or university 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS 


| We should like to know more about the In | 
| sured Tuition Payment Plon as it would apply | 
| to the students of | 
Name of School | 
or College | 

| 
! Address | 
Please contact | 

| 
| Nome | 
| Title | 

| 
| RICHARD C. KNIGHT | 
: INSURED TUITION PAYMENT PLAN | 
| 112 WATER STREET 
| BOSTON 9%, MASSACHUSETTS | 
be aw an an wean ean anananenanana=ané 
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actually paid by the taxpayer be ap- 
plied as a tax credit on the amount of 
income tax otherwise payable. Similar 
bills will be introduced at the next 
$cssion, 


Integrated State 
College Is Picketed 


BEAUMON1, Tex. — A picket line 
formed outside the newly integrated 
Lamar State College of Technology in 
this city, but five Negro students passed 
through it to attend classes. The col- 
lege doors were opened to 26 Negro 
students under Police 
patrolled the campus 

Gertrude Carruth, leader of a mili- 
tant group whose members chased two 
new students across campus the night 
before school opened, declared Negro 
attendance at Lamar “illegal, immoral 


court order 


and a threat to peace and harmony 
Mrs. Carruth said pickets would re 
main in front of the school until the 
Negro students are “ejected.” B. R 
Lee, a Negro motorist whom several 
women pickets had accused of using 
abusive language toward them, was 
cleared of the charges by City Judge 
Theridge Wright 

Students of the College signed a 
resolution protesting the picket line 
which had been established by local 
representatives of a white citizens 
council, Dr. F. L. McDonald, college 
president, declared the petition urging 
the pickets to go home was entirely 
student activity. 


Workshop for Business 
Officers November 11-16 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF.—A work 
shop for college and university busi- 
ness officers is being held at the Mira- 
mar Hotel here November 11 through 
16 under the sponsorship of the West- 
ern Association of College and Uni- 
versity Business Officers 

The workshop begins with a din- 
ner qn Sunday, November 11. Dele- 
gates have paid $93 for the course, 
which includes room, board, enroll- 
ment fee, gratuities and tax. 

This year three courses are being 
offered the students, who are business 
office personnel in western colleges and 
universities: (1) general administra- 
tive problems of the business office, 
(2) accounting concepts in collegiate 
institutions, and (43) budgetary ob- 
jectives 

Plans for the workshop were made 
by a special committee of six college 
administrators-——George M. Jamieson 

















COAT and HAT RACKS 
































































































Leading architects and outfitters 
specify Checker Wardrobe Equip- 
ment to save space and hold 
wraps in an efficient, sanitary and orderly 
manner. Hats rest on high ribbed, slotted 
shelves. Spaced hangers keep coats apart, 
open to light and air, visible and instantly 
available. SF Style units accommodate 
4 or 5 persons per foot. DF style units ac. 
commodate 8 or 10. 3’2”, 4’2” and 5’2” long 
“portable” units go wherever needed on 
large casters. “Stationary” units come on 
glides and can be anchored to floor. “WM” 
Style racks mount directly on any wall. 
All Checker racks are correctly engineered 
to interlock on left or right and to stand 
up under a full load. They will not tip 
over, sag, sway, creak or wobble. Built for 
lifetime service of strongly welded heavy 
gauge steel and square tubing and beauti- 
fully finished in modern baked on colors. 
They are vermin-proof and fireproof. 


Style WM wall RACKS 





























1. Beoutiful lucite numbers snop-on 
each hot spoce 


2. Add-on shelves spring lock either 
to right or left 

3. Tags now go on hanger hooks 

4. Any Checker quickly converted 


from henger to hook type of 
reverse 


Write for Bulletin CK-16 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1127 W. 37th Street © Chicago 9, Ill. 
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Brunswick announces the newest addition to 
its famous family of folding gym equipment 


BRUNSWICK 
FOLDING BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS! 


Maximum 
rigidity... 


is assured by 
placing stabilizer 
cable between front 
drop pipes and the 
upper frome tokes ‘Te a 
out all the free movement [nn Brunswick offers a com- 


when in playing position pletely new and different 
type of folding basketball 
backstop. It folds flat 
when not in use. It is rigid 
when opened. It eliminates 
cables in the playing area. 





Mounting methods vary to 
meet any gym require- 
ments, including wall, ceil- 
ing, side and window-span. 
There are three types of 
backboards available: 
metal, wood and glass. 
New type operating winch 


. combines safety and ap- 
No cables in 


’ . 
/ playing area. 
All cables are 
located inside . 
the folding struc Talk to your Brunswick- 
ture thus eliminat 
ing unsightly pull : : : 
ropes needed in the write direct for free illus- 


forward folding types trated folder. 


pearance with convenience 
and trouble-free operation. 


Horn representative or 


See SWEET'S = 
Ho 





Minimum folded space. 
Unit folds when the winch is oper- 
ated and folds straight up instead 
of beck or forward which would re- 
quire more space. 








BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER 
COMPANY 
Horn Division + Marion, Virginia 
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Je, Fred McLain, Charles Pierpoint, reached a total of $2414, making it 
Paul Burton, Bob Fenix, and George necessary to increase the over-all fee 
(jreene to $2200 

Announcement of this step taken 
by the board of overseers was recently 
made to students and staff members by 
President Anne Gary Pannell 

In her letter to parents of students, 
President Pannell pointed out that 
higher costs for the current year are 
being met largely by last year's gifts 
from Sweet Briar alumnae through the 
Alumnae Fund and from business and 
industrial firms through the Virginia 
Foundation for Independent Colleges 


Sweet Briar Will 
Raise Tuition $200 


Sweer Briar, VA—Ten per cent 
salary increases for faculty and staff 
members at Sweet Briar College, which 
went into effect last July 1, and other 
mounting costs have necessitated a 
$200 raise in the over-all student fee, 
beginning in September 1957. During 
the past year, the per-student cost 






Slecho Vor. 
CDP 


P. A. Speakers 
with a Difference... Greater 
intelligibility, More Coverage! 












Model 848 CDP for the bigger jobs. 
25 watts. 16 ohms. Respome, 175 
10,000 cps, cromover at 1000 
cps. RETMA sensitivity fating, 52 = 
Size, 10%" x 2014" x 20° 

12 ths. List $75.00 


Model 647 COP for smaller areas, 

12 watts. 16 ohms. Response, 250 

10,000 eps, crossover ot 1500 

cps. RETMA sensitivity rating, 5! db. 
Size, 119%" « 7%" x 107%". W 
6% Ibs. List $46.33. 


Why CDP Speakers are overwhelmingly superior to conventional P. A. horns... 


High frequencies require one throat 
size and one horn taper rate; low fre- 
quencies require a different throat size 


a . 1 This is a COP 
and a different taper rate. The Electro- } 


Speaker with 
Voice CDP gives you a large horn (A), its two coaxi- 
for lows and a second, smaller horn ally mounted 


. : diftract 
(B), coaxially mounted, for highs work- herme, as 


ing from both sides of a single dia- 
phragm (C). The Electro-Voice CDP 





2 This is the 


gives a 24 more octaves of sound frequency re- 
reproduction frequencies up to Sponse curve 
; , y of 9 COP 


10,000 “ps These 2% octaves are in- 





dispensa le for highest intelligibility 3 This is the 

See the curve, compare response and frequency re- 

efficiency. In addition, Electro-Voice sponse curve 
" > of a conven 
CDP speaker disperses sound through tional PA 

a solid 120° angle for the widest cover- horn 


age available in P. A. speakers. 
You can hear the difference. 


APPR RRR RRR RRR RRE EERE EEE EERE REE EEE REE E EPEC EEOC ORE EEE EEE E EEE 
Conventional reentrant horns using 
single throat (D) and single horn (E) ‘4 ™s inet 
transmit highs along the same circui- reentrant- 
tous path (F) as required for lows. As type P.A 
a result, the highs become attenuated, horn. 
sharply decreasing intelligibility. Elec- 
tro- Voice gives you P, A. speakers witha 
large horn for lows and a second, smaller Write Dept. Cué1! 
horn, coaxially mounted, for highs. for full information. 


There is a difference and you can hear it. 
* 








ELECTRO-VOICE, INC.,, BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
CANADA, E-V of Conade lid, 1908 Avenve Rood 
Toronto, Ontorio, EXPORT: 13 Eost 40th Street, New 
York 16, U. 5. A. CABLES: ARLAB, 
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New Educational Plan 
for TV Audiences 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—The resources 
of National Educational Television 
have been made available to vastly 
wider audiences through a new plan 
devised by the Educational Television 
and Radio Center, clearinghouse for 
educational television materials. 

By the end of 1956 more than 682 
programs in 51 series developed by 
the center and its affiliated stations 
will have been broadcast over 21 com- 
mercial stations in 15 states, according 
to George L. Hall, director of develop- 
ment for the center. The national or- 
ganization regularly services the 24 
noncommercial educational television 
stations, serving as a hub of the 
tion's newest TV network 

Programs now are being made avail- 
able to educational groups for spon- 
sorship over the commercial outlets 
under a plan called Extended Services 
Mr. Hall explained. The programs are 
offered on a noncommerical basis, how- 
ever, with no advertising permitted 

“While our first obligation in de- 
veloping and distributing educational 
programs is to our affiliated educa- 
tional stations,” Mr. Hall said, “we are 
most happy to extend educational pro- 
gramming to communities without ed- 
ucational stations. We have been 
pleased at the success of this program 
and the cooperation of educational in- 
stitutions and the commercial stations.” 

Among the cities that already have 
taken advantage of the Extended Serv- 
ices plan are Los Angeles; State Col- 
lege and Albuquerque, N.M; Des 
Moines and Ames, lowa; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Cleveland; Eu- 
gene, Ore.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Laramie, 
Wyo. McAllen, Tex.; a 
Newark, Del; Pittsburg, Kan.; Reno 
and Las Vegas, Nev.; Tucson, Ariz.; 
Vermillion, $.D., and Wichita, Kan 


556 Merit Scholars and 
Colleges Get Grants 


EVANSTON, ILL. — The National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation recent- 
ly announced distribution of $515,000 
to 556 scholars and to their colleges 
as a result of scholarship competition 
in high schools last spring 

The grants made by the National 
Merit Schelarship Corporation ranged 
from $100 to $2100 a year, with 68 
per cent of the boys and 13 per cent 
of the girls indicating they were enroll- 
ing in engineering and physical science 
courses. Harvard University and the 
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“...we confirmed the amazing durability 
of Libbey Heat-Treated DATED Glassware 


@ fe ::- and the operating economy it provides” 


Mr. Earl L. Rheaume, President of Rheaume’s Restau- Your Libbey Supply dealer has full details. See him 
rants, Inc., Detroit, Michigan, has proved to himself the or write to Libbey Glass, Division of Owens-Illinois, 
fine service and operating economy which Libbey Heat- Toledo 1, Ohio. 

Treated Darep Glassware provides. 


It's a simple matter to check your own 
glassware . . . just look at the Heat-Treated 
mark on the bottom of each tumbler. The 
numbers indicate date of manufacture . . . 
left shows the year, and right shows quarter. 
Just add up the number of servings to 
prove the savings possible with Heat- 
Treated Daten glasses. 


Restaurant operators everywhere can 
easily establish the economy of the 
world’s first Datep glassware, in their 
own operations. A code symbol on 
every Libbey Heat-Treated glass 
enables them to prove accurately the 
long life of this fine glassware .. . 


Interior of the Woodward Avenue 
Restaurant, one of the Rheaume’s 
Restaurants in Detroit, Michigan, 
where the survey proved the economy 
of Libbey Heat-Treated Daren glasses! 
Economy further assured by Libbey’s 
famous guarantee: “A new glass if the 
rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ ever chips.” 


«4 
— 


: ' 
’ 
‘wed be NTT edt ee 
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LIBBEY HEAT-TREATED GLASSWARE O WENS -ILUI NOIS 


AN (@) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES « TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
were the institutions preferred by the 
largest number of the students 


Year's Gifts to Cornell 
Total $1012 Million 
ITHACA, N.Y.—Cornell University 
received a record breaking total of 
$10,446,541.52 in gifts from all sources 
between July 1, 1955, and June 30, 
1956, President Deane W. Maloct an 
nounced last month: The total exceeds 
by more than a million dollars the 
1954-55 figure of $9,239,721, and 


raises the total Cornell has received in 
five years of President Malort’s admin- 
istration to $49,718,496 

Of the total received during the 
year ending last June, $3,742,221.20 
has come in gifts from foundations and 
charitable groups; $2,477,725.45 is 
from bequests and income from trusts 
under wills; $2,315,256.79 represents 
gifts by individuals, and $1,901,338.18 
is in gifts by business enterprises and 
affiliated foundations 

Cornell's annual alumni fund reached 
a record high of $601,736.40 during 
the vear and is included in the total 


Why leading colleges and universities 


choose American 


College and university authorities all 
over the country express their satis- 
faction with American Seating 
schoolroom furniture—with good 
reason! 

For one thing, American Seating 
products are built to the highest 
standards in the industry; offer many 
feature-advantages not found in 
other classroom furniture. And we 


No. 445 Desk: Pylon-type 
construction, Cradleform seat 
swivels on silent nylon bearings 
Lower rail on seat-back is self- 
conforming to all students’ 
backs; offset back-braces give 
extra hip room. Desk top of 
Amerex® high-pressure-ty pe 
plastic, or of lacquered ply- 
wood, is 16" x 23". Height vari 
able from 27" to 30", with single 
umt for sizes in grade 7 through 


colle ue ' 

















University-Type Pedestal Tables 
and Chairs: Tables are 54" long 
16” to 24" wide, 29” high. Offset 
steel pedestals provide ample leg 
room. Tops are of heavy, cored ply- 
wood, Chairs can be used in straight 
or radial rows, have plywood backs 
and seats. Seats swivel for easy in- 
gress or egress 
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Seating furniture 


offer a complete line of sturdy, com- 
fortable furnigure from which to 
choose—designed and engineered to 
make learning easier, teaching more 
effective. 

More schools buy American Seating 
furniture than any other make. Let your 
American Seating man show you 
why—soon. He offers you greater 


use-value in every price bracket! 


AMERICAN 


SEATING 





WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Branch Offices 
and Distributors in Principal Cities. Manu- 
facturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, 
Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, 
and Folding Chairs. 


gift report. The total includes $8,402,- 
874.28 in funds for the colleges at 
Ithaca, and $2,033,667.24 in gifts and 
grants to the medical college in New 
York City 


Condemn Acreage for 


Community College 

WHITE PLAINS, N.Y.—The board 
of supervisors of Westchester County 
recently voted 25 to 15 to acquire by 
condemnation a 136 acre estate in 
Hartsdale for the first permanent cam- 
pus of the Westchester Community 
College 

The estate is owned by Henry J 
Gaisman, a retired safety razor manu- 
facturer. The land is across Ridge 
Road from county park land that ulti- 
mately could be added to the campus. 
The Gaismans have declined to sell 
the property, which is expected to be 
appraised at more than $500,000. 

The college has been using the 
Battle Hill Junior High School build- 
ing in White Plains since it was estab- 
lished in 1947 


Increase Faculty 
Salaries 10 per Cent 

BEAVER FALLS, PA.—Charles M. Lee, 
president of Geneva College, has an- 
nounced that salaries for faculty and 
staff members at Geneva were increased 
approximately 10 per cent in Septem- 
ber 

“More than 90 per cent of the funds 
for this move by the board of trustees 
came from increased tuition,” Dr. Lee 
stated, “and an important grant from 
the Ford Foundation constituted about 
8 per cent of the funds.” 

In December 1955 the Ford Foun 
dation announced that Geneva would 
receive about $131,400, the income 
from which is to be used to help raise 
faculty salaries. Of this sum $75,000 
was presented to the school last July 


Redlands’ Gifts for 
Year Reach $1.3 Million 


REDLANDS, CALIF.—George H. Ar 
macost, president of the University of 
Redlands, recently announced that gifts 
and bequests in the amount of $1,330,- 
9438 had been received during the re- 
cently completed fiscal year. This in- 
cluded a grant of $330,000 from the 
Ford Foundation and $357,000 paid on 
pledges to the “Challenge Fund,” raised 
to provide additional space in the uni- 
versity library and a new hall for 
geology and chemistry 
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It's New ...It's Fast...lts Elegant 


(YlonneVeoe Souk SOO Wdding Owe tine. The new colorful 


Monroe “800” gives your business the unmistakable forward look—provides the 


“touch of velvet” that makes anyone a figuring expert. Its beauty of design and advanced 
precision keyboard bring gracious décor and streamlined 


efficiency to the truly modern office. a 
Under this distinctive case is a 


mechanism built to 


See the MAN from MONROE 
endure for years to come. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. Q tor CALCULATING 
General Offices: Orange, New Jersey. ASSN 


ACCOUNTING 
: . DATA PROCESSING 
Offices throughout the world. meagenens 
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College Leaders Seek 
industry's and Labor's 
Help in Getting Funds 


CHICAGO, More than 700 college 
administrators participated in the 39th 
annual convention of the American 
Council on Education in this city in 
mid-October. Representatives of in- 
dustry, labor, agriculeure and govern 
ment were asked to meet with the 
college executives and to suggest ways 
in which American colleges might ob 
tain the necessary funds to meet the 
overflowing enrollments expected 


Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, made 
a strong plea for immediate federal 
aid to schools but suggested that it 
should come through supplementing 
state efforts in that regard 

Dr. David Henry, president of the 
University of Illinois and vice chair- 
man of the President's Committee for 
Education Beyond the High School, 
declared that public understanding of 
the problem facing colleges and uni 
versities is necessary. “Efforts at im 
proved relations will be superficial and 
justifiably 


suspect unless they are 


Michaels exhibit cases, made of extruded bronze 
and aluminum, are recognized everywhere for their high quality. 


distinctive appearance, maximum visibility, flexibility of interior 


arrangement, and other advantages, Innerlocking frames, exclusive 


with Michaels, mitered intersections, and other structural features, 


assure protection against ingress of dust and vermin, as well as 
security against handling and theft, Many types are available 
table, aisle, corner, suspended and recessed cases in standard sizes 


or custom built 


Michaels cases are used extensively by educational institutions, 
museums, art galleries and libraries. Write for catalog containing 


complete information 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
P.O. BOX 668-C, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Since 1870 the name Michaels hos been a symbol of exceptionally high quality 





grounded in an honest effort to learn 
the desires and concerns of the other 
party,” he declared 

Dr. Henry urged the educators not 
to use pressure tactics. “A public opin 
ion off balance, rebounding from the 
shouting of partisans and the propa- 
ganda of selected facts, does not make 
for civic responsibility or objective 
understanding,” he concluded 

President Carter Davidson of Union 
College praised the “marriage of 
American higher education and Amer- 
ican business and industry.” He be 
lieves that it is a sound and wholesome 
relationship. 

Louis Hollander, president of the 
New York State CLO. Council, as- 
serted that labor still does not enjoy 
a position of equality in regard to 
higher education. He accused univer- 
sity governing boards of © restricting 
membership to successful businessmen 
and professional men. “Packing boards 
of trustees is, | think, as dangerous 
to democracy as packing a legislature 

This unhealthy situation must be 
changed.” 

Boyd Campbell, chairman of the 
board of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, declared that an effort must 
be made by higher education to en- 
courage the various states to develop 
within their own boundaries the re 
sources 


necessary to provide more 


economic opportunities within each 
state 

Dr. Henry T. Heald, new president 
of the Ford Foundation, contended that 
“our greatest shortage is not money; 
it is first-class brains.” 

Considerable discussion developed 
on providing a national scholarship 
fund and on trying to get congressional 
approval of a tax credit plan that 
would make possible a substantial de 
ductible allowance for college expenses 
of dependents. In the resolutions the 
convention voted that the possibilities 
for improving and strengthening rela- 
tionships between higher education 
and labor be studied and also between 
higher education and business 


Shortage of Engineers 


and Scientists 
New York.—Colleges should raise 
their entrance requirements in mathe 


matics and science, declared Lewis L 
Strauss, chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, in a recent address 
before a Coaper Union convocation 

American colleges are graduating 
only half as many technicians as are 
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Convertibles by STEELCASE 


for an office mood of cheerful efficiency 
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May we help? 


Our free 28 page color 
brochure will give you a 
better picture of Steelcase 
Convertibles and related 
products. Merely write 
Department R and ask 
for “ Convertibles by 
Steelcase”, 


No. 5, November |956 





Steelcase Convertibles are the perfect answer to the 
“lack of space” problem in many college offices today 


Makes littie difference whether this “lack” is a storage space 
shortage . . . a filing space need .. . or insufficient working top 
space, for Convertibles are designed to make every available inch 
of office space highly productive. 


“L” shaped assemblies (illustrated) are ideal for professor-student 
counseling work . . . for librarian . . . for business office 
interviewing. Wide variety of combinations available for 
every purpose .. . combinations which give up to 8.43°% more top 
space, use 10% less floor space besides increasing worker efficiency. 


Add to this the broad choice of beautiful Sunshine Styled 
colors, the smart design and flexibility inherent in Convertibles and 
it's easy to see why whenever more than price is a factor . . . 
when quality, convenience, efficiency in styling are of major importance, 
’ Steelcase is consistently first choice. 


Serving the very fine names in business, education, 
industry and commerce for forty-four years. 


STEELCASE INC 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Authorized dealers in principal cities throughout the country 
in Canada « CANADIAN GTEELCAGE COMPANY, LTO. « Toronto 
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needed and even without the threat 
of communism and the cold war the 
United States needs more engineers 
and scientists than are being produced, 
he declared 
A number of surveys indicate that 
the study of mathematics and science 
has dropped substantially in high 
schools, he said, and high school stu 
dents feel they cannot choose careers 
in science because their training is too 
poor. One survey revealed, he said, 
that “one-third of the youngsters are 
studying mathematics under instructors 
not qualified to teach it.” This, he be- 
For more than sixty years lieves, is, in part, the result of “the 
Peterson furniture has set the inadequate compensation offered, and 
OO wwe ad tele ee of public indifference in the face of 
ing together the requirements of school that fact 


furniture under actual working conditions, 
have built into each piece of equipment a 


LABORATORY 


HOME MAKING 
AND 

ART ROOM 
FURNITURE 


quality and workability that has made Peter- 
son the leading choice of educators for 
many years. 


Our representative will gladly assist in any 
problem you may have . . . or if you prefer, 
write on your letterhead for our illustrated 
catalog. 


Scholarship to Miss Lucy 
Los ANGELES At the annual 
meeting of the Improved Benevolent 
Order of Elks of the World, a Negro 
organization, a $1000 scholarship fund 
was awarded to the former Autherine 


Lucy, a Negro expelled from the Uni 
versity of Alabama last February when 
her legal counsel was unable to offer 
supporting evidence for allegations of 
conspiracy to prevent her admission 


icorro PETERSON «£oco.. inc 


1228 FULLERTON AVENUE CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Dr. Carroll V. 
~ YOU CAN CUT Newsom, formerly 
executive vice 
president of New 
York University, 
fe has been named 
COSTS president to suc 
= ceed Dr. Henry T. 
, ] Heald, “ ho on 
October | became president of the Ford 
\ Yala I Mop Wringers 
Save Mopping Time 
(and Mops, Too!) 





C. V. Newsom 


Foundation. Dr. Newsom went to New 
York University in July 1955 after serv 
np hive years as associate commissioner 
for higher education of the state of 


. . New York and two years as assistant 
Powerful, controlled squeezing action, 

provided by interlocking gears, wrings 
mops really dry—without tearing or twist- 
ing. Fast, splash-free operation speeds 
mopping and reduces costly labor. 


commissioner 

O. Jean Gratton, 
tormerly employed 
by the Franki 


Companies in 


Highest quality materials and construction 
assure long, trouble-free service. Exclusive 
electroplated finish gives Geerpres 
wringers maximum corrosion resistance. 
Buckets either galvanized or stainless steel. 
Ball-bearing, rubber casters for easy ager and project 
moving ... do away with lifting and 
splashing. 


Canada as assist 


ant general man 


engineer in Mon 


©. Jean Gratton 


. i Y treal, Mexico and 
Write now for catalog listing all types 
“FLOOR. PRINCE” and sizes, accessories, hints for more 
Mopping Ov efficient mopping. 


for mops up to 24 oz 


New York, has been appointed super 
intendent of buildings and grounds at 
the University of Montreal. He had 18 
GEERPRES WRINGER months’ experience with the publi 
ae INC. works department of the city of Mon 

P.O. BOX 658 MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


treal before becoming associated with 
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Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem — The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. LaSalle 
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CEILING, CELOTONE FISSURED MINERAL FIBER TILE 


Sound Conditioning 
Aids Learning in America’s Colleges 


Colleges and universities the country over are finding 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning the economi- 
cal answer to the noise problem. It helps study, concentra- 
tion, relaxation . by improving audibility as it checks 
distracting sounds wherever people congregate for learning 
or recreation. Both students and faculty benefit 

Functional and Beautiful—An attractive ceiling of Acousti- 
Celotex Tile is highly effective in arresting unwanted 
sounds in classrooms, corridors, auditoriums, study halls, 
cafeterias, lounges, gymnasiums... wherever conversation 


and traffic noises might be a disturbance. 


cousti- [ELOTEX 


uv. 6. Pat. Ore. 


wcorstiato 


An Acousti-Celotex ceiling is installed in existing build 
ings without interrupting routine, ofr during new construc 
Tile has 


high sound-absorption value, may be washed repeatedly 


tion. Needs no special maintenance thereafter 
and painted without loss of sound absorbing properties 

No Charge for "Know-How," because you don't pay a 
cent for the most important part of Acousti-Celotex Sound 
~30 year of 


acoustical installations of all types 


Conditioning ound engineering 


OxPerience in 
Send for a free analysi 
of the noise problems in your school, plus the booklet 


“Sound Conditioning for Schools and ¢ olleges 


Mail This Coupon 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. 1-116 
120 S$. LaSalle S., Chicago 3, Iilinois 


Without cost of obligati 
Celotex Sound Condition 
ind Condit 


Name 
Institution 


Address 


St., Chicago 3, Minois « In Canede: Dominion Sound Equipments, Lid., Montreal, Quebec 
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the Franki Companies. He is a mem 


her of the Fngineering Institute of 


Canada 


Dr. Oliver C. 
Carmichael Jr., 
formerly executive 
director of the 
Vanderbilt Uni 


versity Develop 





is now president 


©. C. Carmichael Jr of Converse Col 
lege, Spartanburg, SA 
Dr. Hugh Borton, formerly director 


of the Fast Asian Institute of Columbia 


Your 
FUND-RAISING 


PROGRAM 





ment Foundation, 


University and an authority on Jap 
anese history, has heen appointed presi 
Havertord 
Pa., and will take office next June. He 
will succeed Dr. Gilbert F. White, who 
returned last January to the University 
Archibald Mcln- 


president, has been acting 


dent of Haverford College, 


of Chicago taculty 
tosh, vice 
president in the interim. 

Dr. Nils G. Sahlin is the new presi 
dent of Quinnipiac College at Hamden, 
Conn 


Dr. John R. 
Hollins College in Virginia, will serve 


Everett, president ot 


as chairman of the special project com 


How much can 
you raise? 


How long 
will it take? 


A Converence with the American City Bureau 


will Answer These Important Questions 


Fund-raising by the American City Bureau applies a dura 


tional perspective to your money goal, Your invitation to us 


initiates a careful study and evaluation of your financial po 


ential, And we continue at our own expense with a thorough 


analysis of anticipated interest, enthusiasm and response 


We will then render an objective and constructive report on 


the findings. If this indicates that we can be of service to you, 


our proposal will pin-point operational methods and costs. In 


short. how much vou can raise and how long it will take 


So. if vou would like to marshal increased goodwill and 


service as well as new financial strength call upon the long 


experience and proven integrity of the American City Bureau 


American, City 


221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago |, Dlinois 
4170 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥ 


There ts no subeatitute for experience 


Bureau 








Charter Member American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 










muttee of the Council tor Financial Aid 
to Fduc ation 


He is to develop and 
coordinate plans lor a nationwide pub 
lic service campaign in the mass media 
on behalf of higher education and its 
needs. The campaign, to be developed 
in cooperation with the Advertising 
Council of America, will be launched 
next spring. 
Ralph Olmsted, 
business manager 
of Evansville Col 
lege, Evansville, 
Ind., has been ap 
pointed secretary 


treasurer of the 





Central Associa 


Raiph Olmsted 


tion ofl College 
and University Business Officers to suc 
ceed T. N. McClure, formerly of Knox 
College, who has left the midwest area 
to become business manager of the 
University of Rhode Island. Mr. Olm 
sted has been in college work since 
shortly after his graduation from Evans 
ville College in 1923. He was named 
assistant to the president in 1925 and 
in 1928 became business manager; the 
additional title of treasurer was added 
in 1951. He is a former member of 
the executive committee of the ¢ entral 
Association of College and University 
Business Officers. 

W. Raymond Hendershot, bursar otf 
New York University for ‘30 years, is 
now associate director of N.Y.U.'s office 
of the budget. The announcement was 
made recently by Dr. Ray F. Harvey, 
director of the office and assistant to 
the executive vice president. Mr. Hen 
dershot has been active in business 
affairs of the university since 1916 and 
is a past president of the Eastern As 
sociation of College and University 
Business Officers 

Harry K. Miller Jr., now doing work 
toward his doctorate in higher educa 
tion at Stanford University, has been 
appointed assistant to the president of 
taltimore, Dr, Otto 
F. Kraushaar, president of the college, 


Goucher College, 


announces. 

Helen W. Jenkins, has been appointed 
supervisor of food service at Emory 
University, where she was formerly 
manager ol the university cafeteria 
She succeeds Lorene Haynie, whose re 
tirement became effective in October. 
Mrs. Jenkins first joined the Emory 
staff in 1945 as assistant manager of 
the cafeteria and was appointed man 
ager in 1953 

Rod K. Shaw, treasurer and business 
manager of Florida State University, 


Tallahassee, recently was elected a 
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Py RASTETTER 


MODEL 451 
SOLID KUMFORT 
Chairs That Fold 


In one of the meeting rooms 
of the Memorial Union 
Building, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon 


SOLID KUMFORT chairs that fold 


in the Memorial Union, OREGON STATE COLLEGE... 


Tuey CHOSE Solid Kumfort Chairs That Fold 
hecause they wanted comfortable seating that will last 
a lifetime! These chairs are rugged . . . with select 
hardwood frames and the famous Rastetter Hinge and 
Brace construction. Beautifully designed, they're ideal 
for use in schools, auditoriums, cafeterias, hospitals, 
hotels and clubs, where use often means abuse. 


Rastetter Solid Kumfort Chairs That Fold are made 
in both Wood and Magnesium in many attractive styles. 
They may be moved quickly and easily where rooms are 
used for several purposes. Write for Portfolio showing 
complete line and giving many interesting facts on 
better seating. 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS COMPANY —r% Memorict union svitding ot Corvailis, Oregon 


1326 WALL STREET . FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Better chairs for 
every purpose .. 
whether you 
ever fold them 
or not! 


) KUMFORT 


NG CHAS 





» 


Here Model 426 Solid Kumfort Choirs That Fold are Model 451 Wood 
shown in a conference room at Oregon State College FOLD FLAT 
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trustee of [a 


ison College Davidson 
Jf He 1 mn 


having received hi 


slumnus of Davidson 
degree in 1922 
Donald V. Sto- 
phlet, secretary ot 
Rocktord ( olle A 
Rockford, Ill., has 
been named direc 
tor of business and 


industrial relations 





wt the University 


; 
0. V. Hephiet 
ol Pittsburgh 


; 


Kcording to an 


announcement by 
Chancellor Edward H. Litchfield. Mr 
Dr. Al 


Stophlet will join the stafl of 









DAGE TV 
AT WORK 


Dr. Rene Rochon, Dean of the 
Dental College of the University 
of Detroit, 
vantages of television in teaching 


reports on the ad 
dentistry: Under the old system 


in use at most schools, a few 
students and technicians crowded 
around the instructor and his 
patient, hampering demonstra 
tions of dental techniques. Only 
those in the front row really saw 
what went on. At Detroit a Dage 
TV closed-circuit system lets the 
lecturer in his laboratory televise 
demonstrations to many students 
in a lecture room. Large groups 
see each operation, each instru 


ment clearly 


This is only one of the many in 
structional applications of Dage 
closed-circuit television, the 
teaching tool that gives large 
classes a close-up look at hard-to 
see information and operations 
Learn what Dage can do to solve 
Write 


your specifi 
Dept. 411 


problems 


DAGE TELEVISION 
Division 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 


in Canada Dist. by Rogers Majestic Electronics, Ltd Toronto 
Outside North America, write C. O. Brandes, inc 4 
Euctid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 







bert C. Van Dusen, assistant chancellor 
lor planning and development, on or 


before January |. He will be responsi 


ble tor developing programs of mu 
between the 


tual interest university 


and business and industry, 


looking 


toward creating greater support for 
edu ation and research 
Ben W. Jones, for the last four years 


president ot Northeast Mississippi Jun 


ior College at Booneville, has been 
named president of Navarro Junior 
College, Corsicana, Tex. He was suc 
ceeded at Booneville by Dr. W. H. 


Hinton, formerly Tr president ol 


HOW THE 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 
USES CLOSED-CIRCUIT 
TELEVISION TO SOLVE A 
LECTURING PROBLEM 


Dage TV camera gives clear, close-up picture 
of a dental demonstration in laboratory 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeee 

To this group of students seated in 
lecture room. Each student sees it all 








| foward Payne 


sJrownwood, 


( ollege, 
Tex. 

William C. Fels, 
associate director 
of the College En 
trance Examina 
tion Board, has 
become associate 


provost of Colum 





bia University. He 


William C. Fels 


was graduated 


trom Columbia College in 1937, While 
on several months’ leave from the Col 
lege Board in 1955 and 1956, Mr. Fels 
served as executive secretary of the 
Ford Foundation’s College Grants Pro 
gram, which gave $260 million to col 
leyes and universities to increase taculty 


salaries 
John M. Mullins, registrar of Co 
1952, has been 


named director of the university budget. 


lumbia University since 


He will serve as a principal assistant to 
Dr. John A. Krout, vice president and 
Mullins’ 
In the budget position, he 


provost. Mr title is new at 
Columbia. 
will take over many of the fiscal duties 
formerly W. Emerson 


September 


supervised by 


Gentzler, who in relin 


quished the post of assistant provost to 
become executive Vice president ol the 


tank 
Montgomery, 


Empire City Savings 
Edison 


associate with the management consult 


formerly an 


ant firm of Cresap, McCormick and 
Paget, New York City, has been named 
director of a central personnel office 
at the University of Pittsburgh. He will 
assist in filling nonacademic 


at the 


positions 


university. From 1939 to 195] 


Mr. Montgomery was administrative 
planning officer and director of per 
Maritime Commission in 
Washington, D.( 


management tor the 


sonnel for the 
He was director ot 
Othce ot 


1952 


Price 
1951 to 
Elvis J. Stahr Jr., provost of the Uni 
Kentucky and dean of the 


Stabilization from 


versity of 
university § college ot law, has been ap 
pointed staff director of the President's 
Beyond the 
High School, Marion B. Folsom, Se 
Health, Education and Wel 


fare, announces. The 


Committee on Education 


retary of 
President $s com 
April to ce 


w ide 


mittee was appointed last 
velop proposals on a range ot 
problems in higher education, adult 


education, business and technical 
schools, and other aspects of training 
and education beyond the high school 
level. Mr 
absence 
tucky. 

Rev. Robert J. Lochner, C.S.C., for 


merly assistant to the vice president for 


leave of 


Ken 


Stahr will be on 


trom the University of 
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NE y OR LIBRARIES 


STACK STORAGE LOCKER 





STEEL 
STUDY 
CARREL 





Shown here are just two of the many wonderful 
new ideas you'll find in the helpful four page 
“New Ideas” folder offered by Library Bureau, 
Remington Rand. You'll find valuable ideas for 
your library planning ... ideas that will improve 
your present service. The Steel Study Carrel and 
Stack Locker illustrated are especially adaptable 
for college and research libraries. Sturdily built 
and finished in GRAY-RITE enamel, they blend 
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mmington Bkarn 


ROOM 2141, 315 FourTH AVENUE, NEw York 10 















harmoniously with all decorative colors. The Steel 
Study Carrel may be freestanding or installed in 
a single or multi-tier stack. Stack Storage Lockers 
are adjustable to any height and interchangeable 
in any stack section 3’ wide. There is ample storage 
for reference material, including a typewriter. 
See all the “New Ideas from Library Bureau,” 
Remington Rand, in folder LB723. Write for your 
free copy, today! 


OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 












Memorials 
that live.... 
....and last 


“Carillonic Bells’* 
the perfect 


living, lasting memorial 


Chosen as the tower instrument 
for the Alumni Memorial Chapel 


of the Southern Baptist Theo- 


logical Seminary in Louisville, 


Kentucky, in memory of Dr. Ellis 
A. Fuller, Schulmerich “Caril- 
lonie Bells” fill the surrounding 
air with their inspirational mes- 
sage. Schulmerich “Carillonice 
Bells” are the perfect memorial 
for churches, universities and 
public buildings. They are a 
superb musical instrument at a 
reasonable price not even re 
quiring a tower. For further de- 


tails, write 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
27F Carillon Hill 
SELLERSVILLE, PA 


Carillenic Bells is @ trademark for bell 


instruments of Schulmerich Carillens, Inc 
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academic affairs at the University of 
Notre Dame, has been named director 


of student aid there . 


Dr. E. Frederic Knauth, author of 
the book “The College Business Man 
ger, which was published as partial 
tulllment of his doctor's degree, is 
New York 


University’s school of education. He 


assistant to the dean of 


assumed his duties with Dean George 
D, Stoddard at the beginning of the 
fall term 
NY. 


and educational planning, he engaged 


Formerly a staff assistant in 


.s othee of institutional research 


in the university three-year self-study 


Very Rev. J. Joseph Bluett, S.J., be 
came president of St. Joseph's College, 
Philadelphia, at the beginning of the 


academic year, 


M. Robert Ewing has been appointed 
assistant business manager of T hiel Col 
lege, Greenville, Pa. He had been as 
sociated with the Erie Resistor Corpo 


ration, 


Dr. Allan R. Cullimore, 7 


emeritus of the Newark College of En 


2, president 


gineering, Newark, N.J., died recently. 
He was made dean of the college when 
it was founded in 1919, and was pres 


ident from 1927 to 1949 
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National Association of 
Educational Buyers 
President: M. T. Tracht, Illinois Institute of 


Technology; executive secretary: Bert C. 
Ahrens, 1461 Franklin Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 


National Association of College 
Stores 

President: Ray Vanderhoef, lowa Supply 
Co., lowa City, lowa; general manager: 
Russell Reynolds, Box 58, 33 West College 
Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Convention: April 23-27, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. 


National Association of 
Physical Plant Administrators 
of Universities and Colleges 
President: A. F. Gallistel, University of 
Wisconsin; secretary-treasurer: A. F. Gal- 
listel, University of Wisconsin. 


Convention: May 13-15, Temple Univer 
sity, Philadelphia. 


Association of eg ome University 


Housing icers 


President: Donald W. Kilbourn, Central 
Michigan College; secretary-treasurer: Leon- 
ard A. Schaadt, University of Michigan. 


National Federation 
of College and University Business 
Officers Associations 


President: Nelson A. Wahistrom; Univer- 
sity of Washington; vice president: Thomas 
E. Blackwell, Washington University, St 
Louis; secretary-treasurer: C. H. Wheeler 
Il, University of Richmond. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 


President: James N. Ewart, California In 
stitute of Technology; secretary-treasurer 
Shelton F. King, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; executive secretary: Donald E. Dick- 
ason, University of Illinois. Permanent head- 
quarters, 809 S. Wright St., Champaign, Ill.; 
Kathryn Hansen, editor, C.U.P._A. News. 

Convention: July 28-31, 
Colorado, Boulder 


University of 


Associations of College and 
University Business Officers 
American Association 


President: Harold K. Logan, Tuskegee In 
stitute; secretary: B. A. Little, Southern Uni- 
versity. 


Central Association 

President: Roscoe Cate, University of 
Oklahoma; secretary-treasurer: Ralph Olm- 
sted, Evansville College, Evansville, Ind 


Eastern Association 


President: Marcus Robbins, Yale Univer 
sity; secretary-treasurer: Kurt M. Hertzfeld, 
University of Rochester. 


Convention: Dec. 2-4, Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. 


Southern Association 


President: R. K. Shaw, Florida State Uni- 
versity; secretary: C. O. Emmerich, Emory 
University. 


Western Association 
President: Glen C. Turner, Colorado State 


College of Education; secretary: Harry E 
Brakebill, San Francisco State College. 


Canadian Association of 
University Business Officers 
President: B. F. Macaulay, University of 


New Brunswick; secretary-treasurer: F. J. 
Turner, Carleton College. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 
President: Bradford D. Ansley, Emory 
University; executive secretary: Marvin W. 
Topping, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Association of College Unions 


President: Earl E. Harper, State Univer- 
sity of lowa; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. 
Whiting, Cornell University; editor of pub- 
lication: Porter Butts, University of Wis 
consin. 

Convention: March 3!-April 3, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City. 
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INTERESTED IN USE-PROOF 
FURNITURE THAT IS HANDSOME, 


PRACTICAL, PENNY-WISE? 


2 Me eccrccccccccccccseseeree’” 
INSTALLATION: 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

NEW YORK 


WRITE FOR 
THIS FOLDER 
TODAY! 


THE TROY SUNSHADE COMPANY, Dept. CU-11, TROY, OHIO 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in Troy Contract-Americana Furniture 
Please send me your “Solid Value” folder and price list 


NAME TITLE 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
MEW YORK + ONE PARK AVENUE 
CHICAGO * 666 LAKE SHORE DRIVE | SHOWROOMS 


ciTy ZONE STATE 
SAN PRANCISCO + STUART.TROY + 31 FRONT OT 
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about April, 19 enty-fiv president in metropolitar vers seeks sim 
demonatrated competence , . lar opening ' ema!) commur available 
exe and university finance 1 t a1 
hich have produced substantial eavir ( 
esentiy employed; adequate rensons 
Treasurer ring change married age middl 
man health excellent inexcelled references W rite 
n bus Box CW 418, COLLEGE ANI) UNIVERSITY 
coc i BUSINESS 
contre 
mais Grounds Superintendent 


Assistant to Treasurer Position 
natior n Horticulture years of ex 


for qualified man ize 3 40 mn re 
chan we ecaping and grounds supervision 


KAGE AND 1 CW 416, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
NES 


ng sroup of liberal s s colleges 
“ae & Minimum of six years 
collewe nvestment handling 

on t al 
University Vice President Background enrveden 


health insurance 
ancial Vice-President Controiler Manage lopment and aeademic administration 


. for advancemer 
st Analyst \ i o the larw college orate in Political Belenes experienced 

nformatior 
photo with apt 


CIATED COLLEGE 


General Book-Supply Store and School Bank 
SAVE YOUR FLOORS Manager One man operatior ind super 


sion of business manager 


REJUVENATE Sieneay ashes: cnsolien 


150; salary open commens 


ELIMINATE Box CO 205. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
Pidelila a 


BUSINES 


~ Chief Drafteman Architect ‘ dwest 
FOR COUNTRY CLUBS metropolitan educational grout * looking fo 
forward looking, ambitious man with Degre« 
n Architecture or Architectural Engineering 
to be responsible fi niger layout, estimate 
and bids for alter ms and some nev 
struction supervision of foremer 
of installations; under 4 ears of 


. resumé and salary equirements Writ 
aaa Sy CO 204, COLLEGE ANI) UNIVERSITY 


NESS 


Manager of Housing New York Us 
a new position in NYU's business orgar 


" to netall and administer complete 


| il 


program for management of existing and fu 


eR 


ture housing send detailed resumé to Georg: 


, ff F. Baughman, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
FOR HOTELS te js Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y 
AND HOSPITALS pores & , 


Superintendent of Physical Plant With eng 

neering degree, experienced in area of building 

— a) r { y dal maintenance preferred for growing college 

yet Tein P ; wy niente ‘ 1,500 enrollment anticipated enrollment o 

° ao 1000 by 1960 and 10,000 by 1970; many nev 

! buildings under construction and others 

FOR SCHOOLS planned this positior in inder Ur 

Civil Service System of Illinois. Write 

199, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
NESS 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 


Elyria, Ohio Superintendent of Buildings and Maintenance 


Larwe private well-established 
ror oe f t vacation center, within 40 miles 


(ity catering to business and 

people physical plant prog 

conditioning refr ation 
imerous fireproof rulldings 


ty and private lake send late photo 


, - details of awe, training experience. Writs 
’ Rox CO 265, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
(o) . RUSINESS 
» : ' . 
eomen aaneees acess anaes Rates for classified advertisements: 
ve ed tough For light trucks Swivel and rigid Rubber tired, 


double bearing and portable modeis, cushioned heavy duty for 1) cen wore “um ‘ e P 
race tor office equipment. 2% rubber tires for moving dish trucks, . ts a word; minimum ch urge, $4 
turniture, 1%" te & to # diameter extra heavy loads ecattoids, etc. 4 : 
diameter # to & diameter to 10° diameter Forma close 25th of month. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Il 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





WonBuprin 


FIRE AND 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 














@ Built to last, designed to absorb punishment, Von Duprin Exit Devices 
handle the heaviest traffic any building can offer. There's efficiency at 
your door with Von Duprin on the job. 
Whether seldom used or in constant service, these are the devices for 
effortless safety, even in the panic of that once-in-a-lifetime emergency. 
Many Von Duprin devices are still providing this service after 40 exact- 
ing years of use, with only normal maintenance. Architects, builders, 
building superintendents—the men who know—insist on Von Duprin, 
Rim type exit devices that always stand ready .. . for 
A2 device “the safe way out.” 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. + VON DUPRIN DIVISION + INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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are YOU 


SCRUBBING _ he 


times as hard.» 









are 


<a—y 


The Hillyard Maintaineer has had years 
of training and experience in every 
conceivable type of floor problem. He will 
gladly put this experience at your disposal, 
help train your staff. There's no charge, 


no obligation. 


He's “On Your Staff, 
Not Your Payroll.” 















’ 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
PASSAIC, N.J. SAN JOSE, CALIF. 





THE MAINTAINEER 
HELP YOU! 


a 





T 


HILLYARD, St. Joseph, Mo. 





Yes, I'l! take you up! Without charge or obligation, hove 
the Hillyard Maintoineer™ show me how to toke odvan- 
tage of new ot lined floor treatment procedures. 
Nome 

Institution animate 
Address - 

City —— State 










ee eseee es eeee 





7) 
r.as you need to? 


Have you studied your floor maintenance costs lately? 

Have you analyzed your cleaning methods to determine 
whether you are using too many operations—needless rinsing, 
for example—or are wasting time in prolonged scrubbing 
when the right cleaner would get the dirt loose in a fraction 
of the time? Remember, 95¢ of every floor maintenance dollar 
goes for labor! Call in your nearby Hillyard Maintaineer® for 
consultation. He will carefully study your floor problems and 
recommend (1) modern, streamlined work methods and short 
cuts, and (2) the tools and materials to enable you to take 
advantage of the short cuts, to keep your floors 

in better condition than ever before! 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





WHAT'S 


NEW 


November 1956 


Edited by Bessie Covert 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 96. Circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each description item in which you are 


interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your re 


If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall ma 


Outdoor Drinking Fountain 
Will Not Freeze 
\ new drinking fountain makes chilled 


water ay ailable all 


year mn school or 


athletic grounds and other outdoor areas 
without danger of freezing. The foun 
tain is wall-hung and serviced by a con 
cealed cooler mounted insicle the building 
wall. Surplus water from the supply and 
waste lines drains back into the heated 
portion of the building after each use, 
making a treeze-proot fixture for year 
around use 

The new treeze-proot drinking foun 
One 


hixture 


tain is offered in two models. unit 
with a 
single bubbler serving up to fifty persons 
hour. The the 
Crane Ontario fixture with two bubblers 
for double the service. Crane Co., 836 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. 


For more details circle 22463 on mailing card 


features the Crane Eric 


per second unit uses 


Translucent Drapery Fabric 

Is Vinyl Impregnated 
\ttractive 

maintenance 


appearance, simplified 
durability are 
Rice 


| our 


and 
the 
Vinyl Drapery 


some 


features of new Translucent 
Fabric 
decorator colors are 
Sott 


and 


attractive 
in the TV 
Hue, Pale 


durable , water 


d ailable 
Golde n 
The 


repellent material resists dust, dirt and 


tabric Cream, 


(sreen Cocoa 


grime and can be wiped clean with a 


damp cloth. It drapes in soft folds, yet 
does not stretch, sag or shrink, nor will 
it crack, chip or peel 
ot the the 


the impregnation 


The special weave 
reenforced edges and 
make it almost 
impossible to tear the new fabric 


he r\ 


ind sunlight, producing 


fabric, 
vinyl 
Rice 


new Drapery diffuses 


scatters direct 
oft, comfortable light on the brightest 

The 
for long life, are economical in use with 


flat without creases 


days new draperies are designed 


minimum maimtenance required, 


lored so that they lic 
or pleats when removed trom the win 
Vol 
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dow 5, the new draperies can be Spx nged 
or washed quickly and easily, due to 
They are avail 
able in sizes and lengths for any school 
need, Chas. W. Rice & Company, Inc., 
Union City, Ind. 


For more details circle 2464 on mailing card 


the special vinyl coating. 


Folding Chairs 
for Music Rooms 

Designed specifically tor use in music 
rooms, the new Clarin folding chair has 
tablet classwork 
seat 18 


and 


a convenient 
Ihe 


inches trom the 


arm tor 
with 
the 


back at a 100 degree angle to each other 


posture construction 


floor and seat 


encourage correct position for both in 


strument practice and music instruction 

The chair is also adapted for use by 
choral groups with class room work per 
formed with the tablet arm in position 


With the arm down the class can prac 


tice rising as a group. Clarin Mfg. Co., 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44. 


For more detaiis circle 2465 on mailing card 


Instant Nonfat Dry Milk 
in Institutional Container 
\ new 


spec ial 


cardboard container with a 
inner wrapper which protects the 
milk powder from moisture ts now avail 
for Instant Pet Nonfat Dry Milk for 
The 


features cconomy ol packaging and fill 


able 


institutional use large package 
ing, reducing the cost per quart of re 
milk 


makes a 
package equal to 


constituted nonfat The fold-open 


inner wrapper moisture-proot 
glass according to go 
The si7c, 


ernment for 
quarts of reconstituted nonfat milk, pro 


tests. new IZ 
fresh flavor with 
all protein, calcium and B Vitamins of 


fresh milk. Pet Milk Co., 1401 Arcade 
Bidg., St. Louis, 1, Mo. 


For more details circle 2466 on mailing 


duces milk of the same 


card 


(Continued on page 82) 


ym to the manufacturers. 


e every effort to supply it. 


Restyled Color Line 

in Kalistron Wall Covering 
Ihe durable vinyl wall covering mate 

rial, Kalistron, is now offered in a com 

Made by 


nhs colored lacquer to the underside ol 


pletely restyled color line tus 
a clear vinyl sheet, Kalistron has a suede 
like back for easy installation. It is espe 
cially effective for walls in areas of heavy 


trafhe as the color is protected from 


stains, scratches and other abrasive wear 

Twenty entirely new colors are offered 
im sothe strik 
ing colors especially suited to modern 
Also added is Shadow 
lines, one of the first figured Kalistron 
patterns 


line, including warm, 


decorative plans 


It combines warm, light color 
with a random tracing of fine lines and 
cloud white, sea 
Dutch mauve 


All Kalistron colors and pat 


available 


is offered in green, 


champagne, blue, desert 
and lime 
in two embossed tex 
Weave and Spanish 
Crush Grain. United States Plywood 


Corp., 55 W. 44th St, New York 36. 


For more details circle 2467 on mailing card 


terns are 


tures: Textured 


Four New Colors 

in Resilient Floor Tile 
Two colors have 

of the resilient floor tile lines offered by 

Azrock Products 


been added to each 


Azphle x vinylized tile 
offers PK-751 Lisbon Cork and PK-752 
Dakar Cork to of 3/32 inch 
Cork Terrazzo Tone The new 


its line 
patterns. 


colors are similar in appearance to 


available 


ural cork and are in nine inch 
square tiles. 

Azrock asphalt tile is offered in two 
Dazzle 
back 
chips \ 
white bac kground with pray and black 
1-56] 


the 


new terrazzo ton 
B-523, is a 


with 


patterns 


color reddish brown 


ground multi-colored 
chips is introduced as Polkadot 


These colors are available in nine 


inch square tiles in V4 inch thickness 
Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co., Azrock Prod- 
ucts Div., 510 Frost Bank Bldg., San 
Antonio 6, Texas. 


For more details circle 24468 on mailing card 








What's New... 


Modern Design 
in Drinking Fountain 
The No, 5650 Taylor 


Drinking Fountain 1s designed to har 


new Halsey 










































monize with modern architecture in edu 
cational and other institutional buildings. 
The completely new design is executed 
in heavy vitreous china. The drinking 
without A 


fountain is available with or 


glass filler. In addition to use in corri 
dors, cafeterias and other general areas, 
it 6 adapted to the semi recessed ‘ uspidor 
combination lor use in gymnasiums. The 


Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio. 


For more details circle 2469 on mailing card 


Miniature Dictating Instrument 
Is Self-Contained 

The SoundScriber “200° ts an 
tronic dictating Mia hine weighing less 


elec 
chan six pounds. It can be readily carried 
in a brief case, suitcase or glove compart 
ment or kept in the drawer of a desk. 
Microphone, power cord and a supply 


all contained within the in 
’ 


ot cise Ss are 


strument which 18 a ihe hes high, 6% 


The 


portable SoundSeriber “200” can be car 


inches wide and 10 inches long, 


ried by the strap handle or by means of 
a snap-on shoulder strap and provides all 
of the service of a standard sized dictat 
ing instrument 

Dises the 
“200” as for other models can be played 


for portable SoundScriber 
back on any SoundScriber instrument or 
on a standard 33% r.p.m. phonograph, 
The new machine is available in solid or 
has 
two arms, one tor recording and the other 


contrasting « olor combinations It 





for listening back and indexing is a 
complished on the surface of the disc by 
a finger-tip lever which indicates correc- 
The 


tion, end and special instructions 


82 





instrument is started and stopped by the 
palm-sized microphone thumb-press but 
ton. Discs can be mailed for transcrip 
tion if desired. The SoundScriber Corp., 
146 Munson St., New Haven 9, Conn. 


For more details circle 2470 on mailing card 


Reach-In Refrigerator 
Has Interchangeable Interior 
Interchangeable interiors that are ad 
justable one inch centers are the 
feature of the new Vimco Model RS40-S 
Reach-In Any 


tron of pan slides, Stationary of pull-out 


on 


Refrigerator combina 
meat rails or shelves and refrigerated 
drawers accommodated in the 
Interior accessories are 
changed quickly without the use of tools. 
Ball bearing pull-out shelves permit easy 
the rear 
give increased usable space in the retrig 
erator 

The RS40-S 


tion, automatic self-defrosting, automatic 


can be 


new model, 


access to items stored at and 


has all metal construc 
interior lighting and a sanitary bottom 
Slide-out 
facilitate servicing in the 


units which have a capacity of 40 cubic 


which is easily wiped clean. 


compressors 





All 


leet. are coved, 
ground, welded and polished. All doors 


are equipped with built-in cylinder locks 


interior corners 


and heavy die-cast handles. Victory Metal 


Mfg. Corp., Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 


or more detalis circle 247! on mailing card 


Automatic Slide Projector 
in Two Sizes 

The new AO Executive Automat 
two by two Slide Projector is offered in 
both 300 and 500 watt models. New 
features include modern design with the 


low er 


silhouette, a new optical system 
Both the 300 
and the 500 watt models have a five inch 
focal length lens with a speed of f 3.5 


and an 


and automatic changer. 


improved condensing system 

The new AO Automatic Changer uses 
only one simple action to insert, return 
and rehle slides and advance the tray 
The new filtered arrangement 
synchronized with the automatic changer 
reduces eye fatigue by eliminating com 
plete blackout during slide changes. The 
illuminated numeral indicator on top of 
the projector shows the position of the 


(Continued on page 84) 


shutter 







tray in the changer. The trays are made 
of durable plastic and both models are 
equipped with the universal 40 slide 


tray. All controls are within fingertip 


reach of the operator 
provided through the 


Cool operation 1s 

oversize motor 
driven fan and the new louver design. 
The AO Executive die-cast 
aluminum finished in chipproof baked 
enamel. 


is made of 


It is light in weight and is 
available in a new luggage type carrying 
case of solid wood construction covered 
with scuffproof fabric type vinyl. Amer- 
ican Optical Co., Chelsea, Mass. 


For more details circle 2472 on mailing card 


Counter Type Dishwashing 
Machine for Universal Use 

The new Model T-6—T-A ( hampion 
Dish Washing Machine is a counter type 
mac hine designed tor universal usc. The 
roll hood type Champion is available for 
both automatic and semi-automat op 
eration and has a capacity of 640 dishes 
per hour. It can be installed on the dish 
table, under the counter or mounted on 
a stand. In addition to its use in smaller 


operations, it can also be used as an 
auxiliary unit to a large installation. 
Powerful new wash and rinse sprays 
located above and below the rack give 
the new model efficient operation and a 
Dwell Control can be used for prolonged 
washing for stubborn soil. Timing of 
each rack in both wash and rinse sprays 
is automatically regulated for assured 
sanitation of dishes and glassware, Of 
the 


model has internal parts of nickel and 


stainless steel construction, new 





we 


stainless steel and is equipped with a self 
draining pump with impeller integral 
with motor. Champion Dish Washing 
Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 


For more details circle #473 on mailing card 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


., One of a series explaining the successful application of television to education 


RCA HIGH FIDELITY 
TELEVISION SYSTEMS 
FOR EDUCATION 


RCA is pleased to present the ultimate in teaching by 
television. You in the schools, colleges and medical 
centers have tested the theory. You've proved it works. 
Now you're ready for complete high-fidelity television 
systems for education. This is the kind of equipment 
used by television broadcast stations for consistently 
high-quality results. It offers you the following 
advantages: 


HIGH-FIDELITY REPRODUCTION— Sound and Picture 


High-fidelity television means that pictures will be the 
finest that can now be obtained. This applies to repro- 
duction of live subject matter, motion picture film, 
slides and artwork. 


COMPLETE TV TEACHING STUDIOS 


Provides live camera origination in TV “teaching 
studios” connected to television receivers in class- 
rooms; employment of many different types of course 
material including integration of films, slides and 
other audio-visual aids; frequent use of demonstration 
experiments, and origination of parts of subject matter 
from remote points .. . thus permitting more effective 
teaching and making it possible for students to stay in 
one classroom for a wide range of subjects. 


PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT BENEFITS 


Permits shifting from one picture source to another 


an entire Campus or campuses, including scattered 
buildings or multi-floored structures; adaptability to 
local station hookups; equipment to make permanent 
records of course material by means of recordings on 
tape or film. 


TIME PROTECTED INVESTMENT 


Offers growth potential to meet your expanding needs, 
protecting your investment far into the future. Allows 
for “block building’ initial installation to include 
more extensive facilities; compatible color television 


If these are the results you are looking for, you'll 
recognize that RCA High-Fidelity Television Systems 
for Education are the answer. RCA is in a position to 
be of real assistance in television planning since RCA 
manufactures a complete range of equipment. Why not 
mail coupon today for further information / 


smoothly and without “blackouts”; capacity to service 
Radio Corporation of America 
Broadcast and Television Equipment 


{ > > ) 
=} Educational Administrator 
. * Dept. 1-34, Building 15-1, Camden, N. J 


" d me broch RCA High-Fidelit 
RADIO CORPORATION Television Syotome for Education. 
of AMERICA 


Broadcast and Television Equipment 
Camden, New Jersey 


Hove RCA Television Representative call 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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What's New... 











Room Darkening Unnecessary built to accommodate a range of vision Students and instructors can use the new 

With Lenscreen “625” as long as 75 feet. Polacoat, Inc., Blue drawing boards and fold them away into 
Films and slides can be shown in the Ash, Ohio. a drawer at a moment's notice, leaving 

classroom without pulling down shades For more deteils circle 2474 on mailing card tables or desks tree tor other uses. 


The Foldaway unit consists ol a com 


Wirel a plete drawer, drawing board and paralk 


Suppresses Circuit Noise 
A new circuit developed for the Port 


rule and can be CAasUY bolted or screwed 





to any conventional desk or table top 


. When folded away the drawing board is 
A-Phone Wireless Intercom suppresses 





completely out of ht and the whol 


ou 
sip 





noise in the electric wiring circuit so 
that the intercom will work in almost 
any situation. The portable intercom 













unit appears as a conventional center 
drawer, leaving the top completely clear. 
Self-contained suspension fixtures 


system requires no wiring or installation. 
y 1 b equipped with nylon roller tracks assure 
It is easily carried to the location where : 

, smooth gliding of the drawer. The draw 
it is to be used and plugged into the 





ing board itself is attached to the drawer 


regular electrical outlet. Conversations 
or turning out lights with the new between units are carried on without in 
Lenscreen “625” viewing unit. Source of terference, due to the new circuit 

the clear picture even in daylight is the Another feature of the new Port-A 
viewing lens which is described as a Phone is the improved Hush-O-Mati 
transparent, plastic membrane offering a Silencer. This silences the unit when in 
new conception in optics. Pictures are the stand-by position to prevent disturb 
said to be sharp and brilliant with full ance or contact when communication be 
contrast unaflected by normal room light- tween units is not required. Feiler Engi- 
a neering & Mfg. Co., 8026 N. Monticello 

The portable wide angle transparent Ave., Skokie, il. 


lenstype viewing screen has 625 square For more details circle 2475 on mailing card 













inches of area. It is easily carried as it 

folds to the size of a card table. The 

Lenscreen opens to position a reverting Folding Drawing Board 

mirror in a self-contained contrast com- Saves Space 

partment. It is easily set up on a table The new Arnot Foldaway Drawing 

















by specially designed hinges The Folda 
way Drawing Board is available in two 


sizes and in three colors. Arnot-James- 
or desk and regular projection focus pro Board permits the use of art and drafting town. 730 Fifth Ave.. New York 19 
, 4 * 4 . 


cedure is used. The Lenscreen “625” is classrooms by classes for other subjects. For more details circle 2476 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 86) 


DIFFERENT SIZES, STYLES 
OF BULLETIN BOARDS AND 
CHANGEABLE LETTER BOARDS 





These whe Mandel Brothers Contract Division 












I BY DAV-SON 
moke a living {| has long been management's source A Dav-Son board for every job. 
al tar the beat , 4 Changeable 4A Gportery fa a o 
feeding or the in interior design, announcement boards, black boards, 
o H 1} . —_ i — yy 
: i sructed, every Dav- 7 
housing } |} as well as functional, up-to-date burl ~ la wich quality ay i 
it} ofr years service. 
know the value iy furnishings. Mandel Men have helped Saalien tt St better Ot» 
of interior § ||| many realize the most from building seeeeeies See Losey, Sretes, 


v « Wide Variety of Styles and Sizes 
Glass Enclosed Front 


design... |||; oF remodeling budgets 
by mendel 


. 

. mecowees or Metal Frames 
1 t lity Felt 

When yours is a problem of making © Abestenear Weseens 

>. 


pvroof 
Also Available with 5 6” 


your premises more inviting, 








} call a mandel man @ Indoor and Outdoor Styles 

Nat e Hardwood or Metal Frames 

\ \ ¢ With or Without Locking Glass 

| Experienced in Designing and furnishing © World's Largest Selection 
Complete Installations DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 








Your Dealer Can't Supply, 


Dev-Sen Changeable Name Picte 
Black card with white letters under 


Ce | | ee 














beveled plexigiass shield Triangular 

a ~~~ brothers i} Hishogany, onde or Steal Grey an 
' s none taseee Pee ; 

1 Senmamansie secu / A.C. DAVENPORT & SON, INC. 

Ce ed 311 N. DESPLAINES STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS, DEPT. cB 


—_ a i ies INSIST ON DAV-SON—YOUR BEST BUY! 
es wT WB ee ee 
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Westminster Choir College Dormitory, Prineeton, N. J. Fulmer and Rowers, Architects, Princeton, N. J Harry Terry, Cone 


Revolutionary SelecTemp System Easily 
Solves College Heating Problems 


lron Fireman SelecTemp heating has room-by-room 
temperature control. Economically installed in old 
or new buildings, low operating costs. 


Heating requirements are NEVER the same 
in every room. The windy side of a build- 
ing needs more heat than the sheltered 
Shaded 


than sunny ones. Heating requirements 


side rooms need more heat 


are constantly changing, and modern 
indoor comfort can be provided only 
by room-by-room temperature control. 


Room use also makes a difference. 


Combination living-study-sleeping 
rooms require different temperatures at 
different times. Different rooms may 
the 


same time. Less heat is needed when a 


require different temperatures at 


large number of people meet in one 
room. The SelecTemp system also brings 
the same precision heating control to 
laboratories, 
all 


and special heating needs 


classrooms, 


kitchens, 


gymnasium, 


offices with individual 


The SelecTemp system is the answer. | hic 
temperature of each room is controlled 
simply by setting the thermostat on the 
SelecTemp room heating unit at the 
The SelecTemp 
system saves fuel because heat can be 


comfort level desired 
turned down in unoccupied rooms. These 
rooms can be quickly 
by 


reheated, when 


needed, adjusting the thermostat 


How SelecTemp works. Each room heat 
ing unit has its own built-in thermostat 
which is very sensitive to room temper 
ature changes. The heating unit circu 
lates filtered warm air, heated by steam 
supplied through small copper tubing 
The same steam that heats the air also 
operates the circulating fan. Fans and 
thermostats are non-electric. No wiring 


required. Low pressure steam is sup 


plied by an oil, gas or coal fired boiler, 


or from central steam lines 


Learn whet SelecTemp heating can do in your existing 
or new buildings. Mail the coupon for more information 


IRON FIREMAN’ 


HEATING 


MAIL 


WI Went 


In Canada 


EVERY ROOM A ZONE 
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Vlease 


Arrange 


perats 


10th 


end Seles 


' 


THIS 


COUPON 


MANLFACTU RING 


WO Ward Street 


Temp catalog wi 


ferrvers 


Mice 


I 
' 


FOR FREE 
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What's New... 


Chair Caddy 
Is Double-Width 
Folding chairs can ln ‘ asily handled 


vith minimum eflort with the new 


v 
uddy. It 


sicle by 


Width ¢ 


‘ h iif 


Double will 


[wo 


Midwest 
hancle 


rows of sicle 


72, 84, 


we i as 


ivailable in lengths ot O60 
UW 10K. 170 134? 


rant ls 


inches as 
Built of 


welded 


ind 


Wn adjustable hea.y 


duty channel tron with joints, 


the chair caddy 1 equipped with easy 


rolling rubber tired casters for ease in 
handling Midwest 


Roselle, Ill. 


For w 


Folding Products, 


re details card 


2477 on mailing 


Pudding and Pie Fillings 
in Institutional Packs 

Three new pudding and pie fillings are 
Spe 


in feeding 


now available for institutional use 


ctheally cde cloped lor wuse 


large groups, the new hilings are offered 
in chocolate wnilla and butterscotch 


flavors The 


results im maxinum yield per ounce ot 


special Universal formula 


3701 choir 





sHOWROOMS: New York 


oo ~ 


86 


with lower cost 


pudding powder 
to the 


per 
Institutional 
packs include 18 ounce packs and three 


service institution. 
pound 12 ounce key opening cans of 
Universal Vanilla and Butterscotch and 
’l ounce packs and four pound six ounce 
key opening cans of Chocolate. Universal 
Foods Corporation, 3005 W. Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12. 
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Acoustical Ceiling Boards 
for Modular Ceilings 
Inherent the 


Fiberglas acoustical ceiling boards make 


characteristics in new 
them readily adaptable to modular ceil 
ings. Light in weight, they are strong 
enough to support themselves over long 
spans, are dimensionally stable and do 
not buckle, warp or expand. The ceiling 
boards are firesafe, odorproof and rot 
proot and are installed by simply resting 
Conven 


them on exposed “T"” systems. 


ient access is thus achieved to electrical 
equipment and duct work 

Che new large ceiling boards are avail 
ible in eight standard sizes ranging from 
They are manu 
types: Stria, 
white grooved ceiling surface: Sonotaced, 


+ to 4% inches square 


factured in three with a 
with sound absorbing material encased 
ut duPont Mylar film facings, and Tex 
tured, with a soft white finish. Owens- 


Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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Write us your seating requirements, 
We will send appropriate 

itustrated material. 

THONET INDUSTRIES, INC. 
One Pork Avenve, New York 16, N. Y. 


ee ee ‘ 


Toilet Tissue Dispenser 
Has Reserve Supply 

Designed especially for institutional use 
the new Reserv-A-Roll toilet tissue dis 
penser three standard 1000-sheet 
rolls. When the empty roller is pushed 


down, a 


stores 


toilet 
automatically snapped into position, re 


fresh roll of tissuc 1s 
The core 1s 
retained in the fixture for removal when 


duc ing mamtenance time 


reloading. Theft and vandalism are dis 
lock which 
gives sanitary protection since rolls can 


T he re 


the rolls cannot 


couraged by a safety also 


not fall on the Hoor. is no wast 


because spin. The Re 


serv-A-Roll dispenser is made of die-cast 
aluminum hnished in durable whit 


baked Reserv-A-Roll Co., 602 
Sul Ross, Houston 6, Texas. 
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enamel 


THONE 


Statesville, N.C. 
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What's New... 


CurtiCell Louver-Diffuser 
Reduces Glare 

Over two years of research and develop 
ment work in lighting fixtures resulted 


in the new CurtiCell plastic enclosure. 
The new controls direct 
glare by the louver, and reflected glare is 


reduced by the frosted top panel. In the 


louver-diffuser 


shielding zone the light rays pass through 
four or more thicknesses, producing a 
sott, efficient dis 


illumination without 


tracting brightness. 

The 
plastic top panel electronically fused to 
a molded plastic, The 
cellular piece may be of either a trans 


basis of CurtiCell is a frosty, flat 


cellular bottom. 


lucent white or a clear plastic with a 
frosted finish. CurtiCell is light in weight 
and made of shatte rproot, self extinguish 
ripe vinyl chloride for maximum satety 
T he unit can be washed in luke warm 
mild detergent solution and the rounded 
corners simplify cleaning. Curtis Light- 


ing, Inc., 6135 W. 65th St., Chicago 38. 
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Chemical Dust Absorber 
for Mops and Cloths 

Dust mops and cloths treated with the 
Fuller Chemical Dust Absorber 
pick up dust without scattering it around 


new 


The Dust Absorber turns particles ot 
dust into lint-like globules which cling to 
the receptacle, yet are easily shaken from 
the mop of cloth. The product also con 
tains wax which helps to polish the floor 
and furniture while dusting. 

The Dust Absorber is packaged in 16 
aerosol containers tor 


ounce spraying 


mops and cloths evenly, or in one, five 
30 and 55 gallon containers for dipping 
material need only to be 
treated once a week. The Fuller Brush 
Co., Industrial Div., Hartford 2, Conn. 
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In normal use, 


Combination Baseboard 
and Electrical Wiring 

\ steel baseboard is combined with a 
multi-outlet and electrical wiring system 
in the new Plugmold 2200, It provides 
install all 


inclusive wiring system which replaces 


a packaged and ready to 


re gular baseboards and has extra Ca prac ity 
to carry additional wiring for future ex 


pansion Dimensionally correct, wood or 


other base can be extended wherever the 


Plugmold system is terminated 


3 


Plugmold Baseboard is 2% inches wick 


(Continued on page 88) 


with outlets located 30 or 60 inches on 
centers. The Wiremold Co., Hartford 
10, Conn. 
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Molded Synthetic Shako 
Resists Wear and Weather 
Tough, durable lightweight synthetic 
material is mold a 
individually made shako body 


used to one 


Ihe 


unit ts undamaged by rain, perspiration 


piece 
new 
or hard usage. It is molded in the proper 
oval head shape and lends itself to mod 


ern design while oflering long wear with 


“= 
+ 


The All-Weather Shako 
in the C-51 West Point style 
Uniforms by Ostwald, Inc., 73 Henry St., 
Staten Island 1, N.Y. 
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extra comblort 


Ss ay ailable 


the No. 1 way to care for 


FLOORS 





Why limp along with 
costly mop-and-pail methods 
or floor machines of limited 


application? You can be dollars ahead 

every day by switching to America’s 

most modern, most versatile floor machines the American 
Floor-King and all-purpose American Vacuum in sizes to fit your 
requirements. Send today for colorful fast-reading booklet on our new 
line of vacuums .. . the one line that needs no alibi because every 
model does every job from floors to rugs to off-floor cleaning. 


performance proved maintenance 


MERICAN’ | "es 


aes eanhheene tn world-wide sales and service 


590 So St. Clery St. Toledo 3, Ohio 
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Lock-type Letter Boxes 


Solve Mail Handling Problems 
.for schools, colleges, institutions 


*® Lower mail handling cost 

* Eliminates mail theft 

* Assures complete privacy 

* Choice of combination lock or key type 


* Approved by U.S. Post Office Dept. 


Plain Architectural Unit 
three sizes, statuary bronze or dull 
chrome plate. Box illustrated avail 
able with same key for room door and 
mail box 


available in 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Carlisle, Penna. 


Pifa.ar 


Bi oneal! : ance ma 


What's New 


Automatic Paper Feed 
for Photocopy Machine 

The making of good photo copies is 
facilitated with the new Auto Feed auto- 


matic paper feed for the Dri-Stat Photo 
copy Ma hinge 


Negative and 
sheets are 


fed into the entrance of the 
processing unit where they are gripped 
by two pairs of moving feed rollers, 
housed entirely within the cabinet. Speed 
of the stainless steel rollers is synchro 
nized to assure perfect register through 
the processing solution and up to the 
exit rollers. Uniform density of the image 
is assured throughout the finished posi 
tive print 

The automatic 


positive 


paper feed facilitates 
use of the machine and makes it possible 
to speed up the work without reducing 
quality of the copies. Peerless Photo 
Products, Inc., Shoreham, L.L, N.Y. 
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Custom Embossing 
on Supersoft Napkins 

Supersoft Napkins made with Cello 
strength, an improved wetstrength ma 


terial with great absorbency, are now 
available with custom embossing. The 
name, 
the college or department may be em 
bossed on the napkins for more attractive 
appearance. The durable paper napkins 
are available in two, three and four ply 
strength, approximating fabric in feel, 
appearance and service, yet saving on 
laundry and handling. They are offered 
in white and pastel colors. Groff Paper 
Co., 2300 Endicott St., St. Paul 14, Minn. 
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QE STEEL FURNITURE AND LOCKERS: 


MODERN IN STYLE... BUILT FOR SERVICE 


SINGLE-TIER LOCKERS 





CABINET 


No. 5, November 


1956 





J | 


6276 LIBRARY TABLE Ne 810 UTILITY CHAIR 


No. 6647 TEACHER'S DESK No 


ASE Quality — Cheaper By The Year As The Years Go By 


ASE Steel School Furniture keeps that ‘‘like-new"’ look year after vear OTT itia: 


built for service and efficiency. Withstands the wear and tear of youthful ac 


tivity. Bonderite treated to assure a lustrous permanent finish anchors paint 


to metal, provides a corrosion-resistant surtace. Lastingly beautiful and always 


in style. For classrooms, offices and libraries. Lockers for halls, locker rooms 


field houses. Let us assist you in your planning. Write for information today 


4 
cy 
. 


N 6629 PRINCIPAL'S DESK 


(Ge) There's an ASE dealer near you 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 
Aurora, Illinois 





What's New... 


Single Unit Dishwasher 
Combines Speed and Volume 

For institutions serving -100 to 250 per 
hour, the jackson 5O-APR 


Orns per new 


stainless steel dishwashing machine will 
1400 dishes 


Dhorough wash-rinse is accomplished by 


wash und rinse per hour 


0 rotating wash jets and 26 rotating 


ritixe yet positioned above and below 
the rack during a one minute wash and 
10 sex 

The 


rinse unit which operates normally and 
little 


ond rinse cys le 


unit features an all new power 


ethoently on as as hive pounds out 


sickle Vater pressure There sa tempera 


ture range of 100 to 220 degrees F. with 
recommended zones for wash and rinse 


marked in red The unit stands 57 inches 


remium antiseptic liquid soap 


washroom and 


ontains Hexachior 


Clear, brillicnt Balmaseptic rubs up quickly into 


handfuls of fragrant lather, Cleanses 


yet does not irritate the skin—does not chap, 


Regular use keeps the hands 


HEXachlorophene puts the HEX on bacteria. 
Balmaseptic dispenses neatly — stores perfectly: 
does not turn cloudy or rancid, regardless of climate. 


Exceeds forthcoming U.S.P. Specifications 


tor Hexachlorophene liquid soap 


For free sanitary survey 
of your premises ask 
your Dolge service man 


wesTroet, CONNECTICUT 


when used with a 34 inch high work 
table and has a base diameter of 26! 
Iwo dish racks and one 
bination glass and silver rack are stand 
ard equipment. Jackson Products Co., 


3703 E. 93rd St., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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bike hes com 


Apple Flavor 
in Various Forms 

Gumpert has announced the addition 
of two apple flavors to its line of foods 
Apple Flavor is now available in the 
Velvet Smooth line of 
sherbet bases in jellied form. This new 
flavor in the 
in quart 
finished 


water ices and 


ice cream field is offered 


sizes to make 24, gallons of 


water ice or sherbet and in a 


gallon size container sufficient for ten 


gallons of the finished product. A new 
Apple Punch Flavor is also introduced 
in powdered form tor institutional use. 
It is supplied in 16 ounce and five pound 
S. Gumpert Co., Inc., 812 Jersey 
Ave., Jersey City, N.J. 
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tins 


Body-Contour Back Design 
Assures Seating Comfort 
tody-Contour back design, formed by 
back panel and rail die in a curved shape 
to fit natural body lines, gives the two 
new Sit-Rite folding chairs greater com 


fort. Model number 225 is available with 


»-ply birch and maple seat while number 
50 comes with an upholstered seat in 
d choice ol colors 


Both Sit-Rite chairs are 
sturdy 


constructed of 
% inch tubular steel frames with 

inch 
to the 


stee| 
Non 
tightly 
secured over dome glider feet and will 
not 


cross braces ol tubular 


electrically welded frame 


marring beige rubber feet are 


loos mim use yet may he easily re 


iY 


The new folding chairs are 
offered in taupe or gray chipproof baked 


Thompson Mfg. Co., 


placed. 


enamel finishes 


Ada, Oklahoma. 
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New simplicity of design achieves 
style, comfort and classroom efficiency 
with strength to pass the test of time. 








clean; the 








WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF TUBULAR STEEL FURNITURE 

Patents ore pending on all the pieces of the Heywood -Wakefield 

Trim Line design. Heywood -Wakefield, School Furniture Division, 
Gerdner, Mass. and Menominee, Mich 
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What's New... 


Floor Machines Go Up Easily 
on Safety Ramp 

Floor machines are easily taken up or 
down stairs without danger ot myury to 


the custodian or damage to the mac hine 
with the newly developed Safety Ramp 
Made of strong, lightweight aluminum, 
the Satety 
permits 


Ramp is easily set up and 


sate carrying of any standard 


mac hine inches in 
The f ip 
cover long stairways and the ramp can 


be adjusted to 


sized floor 


diameter 


up to 2] 


two ht foot sections 


only two 


into the 


cover steps 


Safety catches are built sections 


machines 
from falling, even if the custodian lets 
the handle 


every six inches to prevent 


Zo ol 


_ Severe Winter Ahead* 
...get your MAXIM 


Srow ramowen xO" 


MODELS 
4.6 to 8.2 HP 


DEALERS WORLDWIDE 
A PROFESSIONAL MACHINE 


THE 


Write for folder 





MAXIM. 


SILENCER COMPANY 


85 Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Subsidiary of Emhart Manufacturing Company 


The new Satety Ramp is not only a 
convenience for custodians, but helps to 
protect valuable equipment from damage 
in being carried up or down stairs, and 
minimizes the possibility of injury to 
employes. Safety Ramp Co., 158 Edgehill 
Drive, Akron 12, Ohio. 
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Powdered Cleaner 
Removes Stain and Rust 
Huntington Stain-Rust Remover Pow 
der dissolves rust, metal tarnish, ink and 
fruit stains and grease trom a variety ot 
hard surfaces. It need only be sprinkled 
on a damp cloth and lightly rubbed on 
stained surfaces to the origina 
The powder is available in 12 
ounce shaker top cans. Huntington Lab 


oratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind. 
For more details circle 249! on mailing card 


restore 
shine 


Continuous Variable Speed 
Turntable on Phonograph 
An exclusive center drive continuous 
ariable 
the 


Phonograph. 


introduced 
ov." 


Chis unusual feature elim 


speed turntable is 


with new Califone Celebrity 
inates the need for cones, idlers and belts 
The speed range is from 16 to 88 RPM 
with an illuminated stroboscope tor ad 


justing exactly to all speeds 


(Continued on page 92) 


Other features ot this 1957 model in 
clude a five-watt ampliher with an eight 
inch self-contained extended range speak 
er, a pickup arm which balances upward, 
a cork topped aluminum turntable which 
is said to prevent records trom picking 
up lint, a 45 RPM adapter built into the 
turntable, a need 


irrangement tor easy needle change 


new and 


cartridge 
, and 
a spring loaded cushion arm rest which 


An out 


idditional speaker tor 


protects the cartridge and needle 


put yack hor in 





and he adphones 
lor quiet listening are optional equip 
Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore 
Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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Restores resiliency 





conditions wool fibers 





that have been matted’ 





by traffic & scrubbing. | 








* DECEMBER 
PORECAST 
1956 Old 
Farmer's 
Almanac 

Snow comes to stay, 

some places 

til May. Woolies 

tickle a michle. 

Roads all glazed, 

with ice are paved. 

| xcellent weather 
to lod ge together. 

Bright and white, 

zero at night, 
cold winds bite. 


stores. 
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Tinolan process was devel- 
oped in a leading museum to 
do a superior job of restoring 
rare tapestries and wool fab- 
rics. There is nothing else 
equal for carpets and rugs. 


Easier —Costs less 

Rugs and carpets are treated 
without removal; are back in 
service the same day. It’s less 
work and costs less in money 
than harmful scrubbing with 
the usual detergents. T'inolan 
mothproofs too, while it re- 


Write for trial offer data. 


TINOLAN 


The Tinolan Company of America, |nc., Wallingford Rd., Media, Pa. 


qi 





Seal-0-San is best 
on this community 
gym floor... 


ped FAST CRAMD BAP108 Cr mmatium 
4 Grend Cageds oh gen 


SEAL-0- SiN 


Stands up, 
makes 
maintenance easier ! 


What are you looking for in a 
gym floor finish? Better floor pro- 
tection? .. . a slip-resistant, non- 
glare surface? easier mainte- 
nance? ... low application cost? 


These are the qualities that Seal 
O-San users tell us save them 
money, help to assure better team 
play in basketball and prevent in- 
jury to players. 


If this is what you want in a 
gym floor finish, learn more about 
Seal-O-San now. Then order it 
next time you reseal. Write today. 


HUNTINGTON GEE LABORATORIES 


Huntington, Indiene 
Philadelphia 35, Po. Terento 2, Ontarie 
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What's New 


Microfilm Camera 
Is Readily Portable 


A motorized microfilm camera is now 
available 


w 


which folds into a small case 


lor carrying trom one department or one 
building to another as needed. The Die 
bold Portable Microfilm (¢ 


9600 is a relatively 


amera 
inexpensive unit 
which can be easily operated by the av 
crage clerk. 


tion of 


( opies are made in a fra 
a second by feeding the material 
photographed into the 


whic h has simple 


to be machine 


magazine loading. 
Microfilm copies are made 
cost All controls are 
on a simplified panel in the 


which is easily accessible to the operator. 


at minimum 
located 
camera 


necessary 


For operation, the him magazine 1s 
dropped into place in the new camera, 
the lock snapped and the 


ready to microhilm 


machine is 
records, 
reports, documents of various types and 
other material. The portable model is 
about the size of a portable typewriter 
case when closed in its compact carry 
feed shelf 
automatically when 
closed and the entire 
case, which is an 
integral part of the unit. The camera 
is carefully made of highest quality ma 
terial and workmanship and is designed 
to operate by plugging into any ordinary 
light outlet. Flofilm Division, Diebold, 


Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 
For more details circle 72493 on mailing card 


ing case. The stainless steel 
folds into the 
the camera is 


case 


camera folds into the 


Vacuum-Impregnated Preservative 
in Hardwood Flooring 

Woodlife, a water repellent preserva 
tive, is now used in Robbins Hardwood 
Flooring. The preservative is vacuum 
impregnated into the cells of the hard 


wood flooring by means of the Dri-Vac 


The preservative contains Pen 
tachlorophenol which protects against 
fungi attack and termites and reduces the 
natural affinity of wood for water. The 
vacuum controlled penetration process 
gets the solution deep into the wood 
cells to assure thorough protection against 
moisture in addition to giving protection 
against decay and termites. Tests indicate 
that the treated flooring remains excep 
tionally stable, preventing separations or 
large cracks in hardwood floors and the 
warping of individual strips. Robbins 


Flooring Co., Reed City, Mich. 
For more details circle & on mailing card 
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TMonwe 
FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lod and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


sas FOR FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tables easy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


$I EEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices, Excel in comfort, easy hand- 
lingt and durability. Also iull line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use 


PORTABLE PARTITIONS 


Monrve’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 
frames, Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides, 








AMERICA’S BEST 
KNOWN NAME IN 


Chimes & Carillons 


Year after year, more schools, 
churches and institutions select 
Maas-Rowe bells, chimes and 
clock systems than any other 
make. The more than 25,000 
installations attest to their 
superiority. 


HEARING IS BELIEVING! If you are 
considering the purchase of bells, 
chimes or accessories, regardless of 
size, insist on hearing the actual instru- 
ment. Let your own ears be the judge. 


One of our nearby dealers 
will be glad to arrange a 
demonstration. Write for 
complete details .. . 
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in room arrangement 


Otto Haisley School 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Louis C 


Associates, Inc 


Kinascott and 


Architects and Enaineer: 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Shirrer Construct 


Company 


on 


General Contractors 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Wilham Bortolott 


and Sons 


Mason Contractors 


Detro 


The combination of liaht-directin 3 glass block 


and vision strip keeps brightness at comfortable 


levels, provides vision and ventilation 


t, Michigan 


Act 
Panel 


during 


na asa day! ghting team the Toplite 
s and glass block provide sufficient daylight 


normal days without need for artificial lighting 


Toplite Roof Panels supplement light trom sidewalls in deep 
rooms or completely daylight windowless rooms 


Now 


them 


neut windows 


the ind 


good daylight can be ¢ 


far 
ve rvwhere 
No longer is it necessary to confine close 
detail work to the area nearest the win 
Toplite Roof Panels permit day 
lighting of all building areas regardless of 
location or distance 


from 


dow S 


from exterior walls 


GLASS BLOCK AND TOPLITE 


The prismatic glass units in O-1 Toplite 
Panels “think” before they transmit the 
suns rays. Needed North light and the soft 
low rays from the South are readily ac 
cepted. But rays from the 
rejected 


high Stinmet 
Glare and heat of old 
fashioned skylights are eliminated 


Sun are 


ROOF PANELS 


TWO (1) PRODUCTS 


The complete story of this great new ad 
vance in efficient utilization of free day 
light is available in a booklet on 
loplite toof Panels. For your free copy 
write today 


new 


Kimble Glass Company, sub 
sidiary of Owens-Illinois, Dept. CU-11 
Toledo ] Ohio 


Owens-ILLINOoIS 


(, 


ENERAL OFFICES + TOLE DOL, OHLO 





What's New... 


Book Copier 
Is Compact Unit 
The 


compact tinal designed especially to copy 


Apeco Panel-Lite Copier ts a new 


pages from books and magazines. It is 
styled to give snug contact on any bound 
page to make a sharp, clear copy .ol the 
entire page from the gutter to the outer 
edye s. Sumilar exact also be 


copies can 
made from any other typed, written, 


printed or other material requiring a 


flat bed printer 
The lightweight, compact unit is en 
the Apeco 


proc essinyp 


gineered to be used with 


Autostat as well as other 


Mack 
timer, it 


methods with a built-in auto 
13 by 
Special three ply 
the copying 


he new copier has ad removable 


matic measures 19% by 


four inches m size 


filtered glass is used for 


surtace 


TUBULAR 
STEEL 
FOLDING 
CHAIR 
NUMBER 


V7 


cover to facilitate use and is priced to 
ht within the budget of even small col 
leges or universities. American Photo- 
copy Equipment Co., 1920 W. Peterson 
Ave., Chicago 26. 
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Vinall Flooring 
in Black and White Tiles 

Quality vinyl tile flooring is now avail 
able in plain black tiles. 
Offered in nine by nine inch squares, 
the black white Vinall tiles 
supplement the line of attractive colored 
tiles already available from the company. 
Other colors in the line include yellow 
with cream and tan, tan with coral, gray 
with black and white, green with white, 
charcoal with gray, salmon with white, 
red with and black, with 
white, cinnamon with white, dark green 
with white, brown with white, 
with black and pink on pink 
Robins, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
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and white 


new and 


white blue 
white 
Hewitt 


Sound Control Panels 
for Luminous Ceilings 

Translucent lighting panels for lum: 
nous ceilings now are offered with sound 
control qualities. Perforated surfaces give 
the Iso-Sonic panels a high noise reduc 
tion coefhicient and they are effective for 
use in air conditioned rooms where free 


(Continued on page 96) 


...before it TALKS 


circulation is required between upper 
ceiling chambers and room areas. Normal 
convection currents rising through the 
luminous ceiling prolong the life ot the 
electrical lighting components even Ww here 
forced air circulation is not required 
Maximum light diffusion and sound 
dissipation are achieved when the 
torated Iso-Sonk 


per 
with 
Iso Lyte non- pe rforated clear plastic 
panels inverted and spaced above the Iso 
Sonic panels. The two-part Iso panels 


panels are used 


may be separated for thorough cleaning 
Specially designed triangular cross-section 
gives maximum strength and forms re 
tention in all planes, assuring uniformity 
of size and flatness tor the life of the 
panel. Iso panels are fabricated of spe 
cial vinyl plastic having consistent white 


ness, and maximum light diffusion and 
They will support 
Iso Industries Inc., 1654 
Lincoln Blvd., Santa Monica, Calif. 
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transmission. not 


combustion. 


...i8 the way our doctors put 
it—“Our chances of curing 
cancer are so much better 
when we have an opportunity 
to detect it before it talks.” 


That’s why we urge you to 
have periodic health check- 
ups that always include a 
thorough examination of the 
skin, mouth, lungs and rectum 
and, in women, the breasts 
and generative tract. Very 
often doctors can detect can 
cer in these areas long before 
the patient has noticed any 
symptoms. 


UPHOLSTERED SEAT 








QUALITY AND DURABILITY | 


Yes! The best seating chair buy available any 
where, is HAMPDEN. Built for a lifetime of service, 
comfortable, handsomely designed. Ganging fixtures 
easily adaptable 


Compare this chair with any other in the country 








For more life-saving facts 
phone the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you, or 
write to “Carncer”—in care of 
your local Post Office. 


for quality and price. You'll agree, HAMPDEN 
costs leas for greater value. 








Write Depertment 13K, 
for illustrated brochure 


. of complete | 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS, inc = 
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To be sure, cabinets can sometimes be 
built on the job for lower initial cost 
But school records prove that they are 
far more expensive in the long run 


Schools that install Mutschler factory 

Wh built cabinetwork report it is so well 
y are built, so durable they consider it as non 
depreciative as the building itself. On 

the-job cabinet work just cannot meas 


ure up co this kind of quality 
factory-built cabinets 


From trees felled on company owned 
tracts to installed cabinetwork, Mutsch 
ler factory-built cabinets are under the 

best for schools ea careful supervision of skilled craftsmen 
And more than a million dollars worth 
of specialized machinery is used in thea 
fabrication, No contractor or carpenter 
has the time, nor the equipment, to 


build homemaking cabinets that give 
service like those made by Mutschler 
s 


Then there is the matter of finishes. All 
Mutschler natural-grain cabinetwork is 
finished with DuPont Dulux which 
cures by chemical reaction im the pres 
ence of heat and a chemical catalyst. It 
is extremely scratch-resistant, and is un 
harmed by nearly any solvent or solu 
tion. This kind of finish cannot be 
properly applied without factory equip 
ment 


Also, cabinetwork should be planned 
for most efhicient use. Mutschler sales 
engineers are specialists in the planning 
and equipping of school homemaking 
and foods departments, arts and crafts 
rooms, and storage areas. This planning 
help is available at no extra cost when 
you specify Murtschler 


Such a great number of the nation’s 
schools have found they get more for 
their money with Mutschler. Why nor 
investigate comparative Costs and sers 
ices before you build or remodel? 


HOMEMAKING foods laboratory and sewing 
room at South High School in Minneapolis, Minnesota s E N D Cc oO U Pp oO N F oO R / N F oO R M A T / oO N 
This installation handied by Haldeman-Homme, Inc., 
St. Paul 14, Minn If you have a building or remodeling project, call 
in a Mutschler homemaking department 
specialist. Let him prove to your satisfaction that 


you get more for your money with Mutschler! 


MUTSCHLER GROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. 1126-1, Nappanee, indiana 


Please send further particulars about your school home 
FOR -— Foods Laboratory making services and the name of our nearest Mutschler 
Loundry Aree consultant 


Arts & Crofts 


Ao: ee 


Sewing Laboratory FIRM 
SCHOOL FURNITURE G a 
rooming Area 


Home Monagement Area ADORESS 


Child Core Area CITY, STATE 


General Storage Areas 


Ee 
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What's New... 


Literature and Services 


¢ A most helpful 12 page booklet on 
“Decorating” is offered by Simmons Com 
pany, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54. 
Four-color photographs on the front and 
back covers show rooms using Simmons 
Theme furniture. Subjects covered in the 
informative include “Do and 
Don't of Decorating,” black and white 
sketches showing various possibilities in 
room arrangements, “How to Use Theme 


Colors,” and “36 Color Schemes.” 
For more details circle 2498 on mailing card 


brochure 


© How to plan an efficient maintenance 
schedule for each day of the week is 
outlined in the new “Daily Work Plan- 
ning Guide for Efficient Building House- 
keeping.” Designed for hanging on the 
wall, the Guide contains 90 daily work 
sheets. It was developed for use in main 
tenance operations for buildings of all 
types and sizes and is available from 
Advance Floor Machine Co., 4100 Wash 
ington Ave. N., Minneapolis 12, Minn. 


For more details circle 24979 on mailing card 


¢ The Herman Nelson Audivent unit 
ventilator designed for the heating, ven 
tilating and natural cooling of 
such as 


arcas 
audi 
toriums, libraries and similar large ca 
pacity 


gymnasiums, cafeterias, 
new 12 
page catalog released by American Air 
Filter Co., Inc., Louisville 8, Ky. The 
ultra-quiet features of the system, which 


rooms is discussed in a 


is specially engineered for quiet opera 
tion, are covered as are details and speci 


hieations of the system. 
For more detelis circle 2600 on mailing card 


e “Quiet at Work” is the title of a new 
16-page booklet on acoustical materials 
for commercial and institutional use of 
fered by Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Pa 
for choosing materials for specihic jobs 
and the 
acoustical treatment in 


The booklet provides information 


discusses technical aspects of 
non-technical 
terms 


For more details circle 250! on mailing card 


e A dramatic presentation of the new 
incombustible qualities of Rock Cork in 
sulation is given in a new four-page 
folder issued by Johns-Manville, 22 E. 
40th St.. New York 16. Entitled “Now 
.»«J-M Rock Cork Refrigeration Insula- 
tion Stops Flame,” the leaflet also dis 
cusses the sanitary qualities, low conduc 
tivity, long service life and other assets 


of the product. 
For more details circle 2502 on mailing card 


¢ A new school lighting and floor plan 
is offered as a service to school adminis 
trators, architects and planning groups 
by The Art Metal Company, 1814 E. 
40th St., Cleveland 3, Ohio. Architec 
tural sketches with creative lighting ideas 
are presented and a room-by-room break 
down of the school, with suggestions for 
proper lighting to be installed in each 


room, is included, 
For more details circle 2503 on mailing card 
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e “Sectional Cafeteria Counters” is the 
title of a new catalog designed to dem 
onstrate the Hexibility ot Southern cafe 


teria equipment, Offered by Southern 
Equipment Co., 4550 Gustine Ave., St. 
16, Mo., the catalog 


shows the component parts of sectional 


Louis two-color 
counters and how they can be assembled 


to fill individual requirements 
For more details circle 2504 on mailing card 


e Why the Powermaster Electric Fold- 
ing Partition is the key to safe, effortless 
space division is told in a new folder 
issued by Equipment Mfg. Co., Inc., 1400 
Spruce St., Kansas City 27, Mo. The 
folder contains construction design ad 
vantages, complete spec ihcations and me 
chanical details for various types of in 


stallations. 
For more details circle 2505 on mailing card 


e Otis Autotronic Without-Attendant 
Elevators are described in the new book 
let issued by Otis Elevator Co., 260 
Eleventh Ave., New York 1. The book 
let how fully automatic 
operation give complete elevator 
service through the use of one to an 


entire bank of elevators. 
For more details circle 2506 on mailing card 


demonstrates 
can 


e The Chart-Pak method of making 
organization and flow charts, graphs and 
ofhice and department layouts is discussed 
in a new 20-page catalog, “Visualization 
Made Easier,” offered by Chart-Pak, Inc., 
100 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. How 
the simplified system works and time is 
saved is discussed, with data on the new 
work flow and data processing symbols 


available. 
For more details circle 2507 on mailing card 


e Automatic emergency lighting equip 
ment Bulletin E.L. 16 
issued by Surrette Storage Battery Co., 
Inc., Salem, Mass. The Surrette Model 
Ek Automatic Emergency Lighting Unit 
and how it can be used in case of power 


is described in 


failure or other emergency is discussed 
Details are included on the rechargeable 


battery unit and its operation. 
For more details circle 2508 on mailing card 


e “Easy Metal Furniture for Schools and 
Offices” is discussed in an 8-page cat 
alog received from Hardware Engineer 
ing Co., Inc., Garrett, Ind. Descriptive 
information and illustrations of the line 
of adjustable stands for typewriters and 
business machines, 
work tables 


ind school desk stands are included 
For more details circle 2509 on mailing card 


as well as general 


for commercial classrooms 


e “The Care and Cleaning of Alumi- 


num Windows During and After Con- 
struction” outlines basic 


information on 


the handling and maintenance of alumi 
num windows, The 16-page booklet was 
prepared by the Aluminum Window 
Manufacturers Association, 75 West St., 
New York 6. 


For more details circle 2510 on mailing card 







e The Crow School Counseling Service 


has been established to give 


zg expert coun 


cling on how to set up electrical or 


electronic shop instruction in any size 
school. Detailed recommendations trom 
wiring to manuals, and course outlines 
based on present tacilities and budget, 
are included. There is no charge or obli 
gation for this service offered by Crow 
Electri-Craft Corp., 1102 Shelby St., Vin 


cennes, Ind. 
For more details circle 251! on mailing card 


e “Moore Gymwear” is described in a 
colorful new catalog released by the E. R. 
Moore Co., 932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 
13. Various styles, including one-piece 
suits, combination shorts and shirt and 
tunic Swatches of 


suits are illustrated 


fabrics and color samples are also in 


cluded. 


For more details circle 2512 on mailing card 


e “Water Hammer—The Cause and 
Cure” is the subject of Manual S released 
by Josam Mfg. Co., Michigan City, Ind. 
How the Josam shock absorber can elim 
inate this with 
method of sizing, typical piping layouts 


and installations also included. 
For more details circle 2513 on mailing card 


e Audio 


condition is discussed 


Educational Awards 
the school year have been 
announced by Audio Devices, Inc., 444 
Madison Ave., New York 22. To further 
the effective use of tape and dise record 
ing, the awards are offered to two classes: 
junior and senior high schools, and col 


Devices’ 


tor 1956-57 


leges and universities. 
For more details circle 2514 on mailing card 


Suppliers’ News 


Dictaphone Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, manufacturer of dictating 
and transcribing equipment, announces 
the opening of its 34th district ofhce, 
this one in Birmingham, Alla. 


Dor-O-Matic Division, Republic Indus 
tries, Inc., manufacturer of manual and 
controls, announces re 


automatic door 


moval of its offices and factory from 
4446 N. Knox Ave. to 7350 W. Wilson 
Ave., Chicago 31. 


Hunter Douglas Aluminum Corp., man 
ulacturer of blinds, 
its national! sales 
and advertising offices from 150 Broad- 


way to 405 Lexington, New York 17. 


Flexalum venetian 


announces removal of 


Schulmerich Carillons Inc., Sellersville, 
Pa., manutacturer of bell 


ment, announces the completion of an 


tower equip 


addition to 
will 


ts manufacturing plant 


which double its area 


working 


Smitheraft Lighting Division, Chelsea 
50, Mass., manufacturer of 
lighting fixtures, announces the recent 


fluorescent 


opening of a new modern plant provid 
ing almost double its previous production 
capacity 
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TO REQUEST PRODUCT INFORMATION 
FOLD THIS FLAP OUT 
AND USE THESE CARDS 


(We pay the postage) 


The two cards below are detachable and are atl- 
dressed to us. With this flap folded out you can 
turn through the ma for the items on which 
you want further information, 


When, in either an advertisement or “What's 
New” you locate the product, turn to the index 
to advertisements on t ecedin er ar peo adhere 
index of “What's New” items ( ele 
will find the key number for the gone 
vertised are listed alphabetically by manufacturer. 
“What's New” items are in Number order. 
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below for each item in which you are interested. 
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may also want product data. 
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463 Outdoor Drinking Fountain 
Crane Co. 


464 Viny| Drapery Fabric 
Chorles W. Rice & Co. 


465 Music Room Folding Chairs 
Clarin Mig. Co. 


466 instant Dry Milk 
Pet Milk Co. 


467 Restyled Kalistron Line 
U. S$. Plywood Corp. 


468 Floor Tile in New Colors 
Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. 


469 Drinking Fountain 
Halsey W. Taylor Co. 


470 SoundScriber “200” 
SoundSeriber Corp. 


471 Reach-in Refrigerator 
Victory Metal Mig. Corp. 


472 Slide Projector 
American Optical Co. 


473 Dish Washing Machine 


Champion Dish Washing 
Machine Co, 


474 Lenscreen “625” 
Polacoat, Ine. 


475 Wireless intercom 


Feiler Enginesting & Mig. Co. 


476 Foldaway Drawing Board 
Arnot-Jamestown Div. 


477 Dovuble-Width Chelr Caddy 
Midwest Folding Products 


478 Pudding & Pie Fillings 
Universal Foods Corp. 


479 Fiberglas Ceiling Boards 


Owens-Corning Fibergias Corp. 


482 Dust Absorber 
The Fuller Rrush Co. 
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The Wiremold Co. 
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Uniforms by Ostwald, Inc. 
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Peerless Photo Products, Inc. 
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Jackson Products Co. 


488 Apple Flavors 
S. Gumpert Co. Inc. 


489 Sit-Rite Folding Chairs 
Thompson Mfg. Co, 


496 Bleck & White Tile Flooring 


HewittRobbins Inc. 


Key 


497 Sound Control Lighting Panels 
Iso Industries, Inc. 


498 Booklet on Decorating 
Simmons Co. 


499 Daily Work Pianning Guide 
Advance Floor Machine Co. 


50C Unit Ventilator Catalog 
American Air Filter Co. 


501 “Quiet at Work” 
Armstrong Cork Co. 


502 Folder 
Johns-Manville 


503 Lighting and Floor Plan 
The Art Metal Co. 


504 “Sectional Cafeteria Counters” 
Southern Equipment Co. 


505 Folder 
Equipment Mfg. Co., Inc. 


506 Booklet 
Otiz Elevator Co. 


507 “Visualization Mcde Easier’ 
Chart-Pak, Inc. 


508 Bulletin E.L. 16 
Surrette Storage Baitery Co. 


509 “Easy Metal Furniture” 
Hardware Engineering Co. 


510 “Care of Aluminum Windows” 
Aluminum Window Mfrs. Assn. 


511 School Counseling Service 
Crow EleciriCraft Corp. 


512 “Moore Gymwear” 
E. R. Moore Co. 


513 Manual S on Water Hommer 
Josam Mig. Co. 


514 Educational Awards 
Audio Devices, inc. 








Burroughs Budgetary Accounting Machine 
prepares daily reports that tell the complete 
dollars-and-cents story at a glance! 


Take a good look at your daily budget reports. And 
check those periodic reports, too. Are the figures 
unquestionably accurate? Complete to the minute? 
Kasy as ABC to interpret? 

A “yes” to all three means your accounting depart- 
ment is in the most efficiently run, streamlined class 
—right where it should be! In fact, it sounds like 
you're already one of the thousands of users of the 
Burroughs Budgetary Accounting Machine. 

For the Burroughs combines the modern direct-to- 
the-answer principle with new simplicity of form 
design. The result: your reports are always current, 
speedily and economically produced; and tell the 
complete story at a glance. 

From the machine-proved ledger balances you get 
a true picture of any activity at any time. Balances 


shown on the Budget Ledger accounts are 
summarized to give you periodic 
reports. And there's little, if any, chance for error 
The Burroughs mechanically prevents posting error 
caused by picking up previous balances incorrectly 
If you’re not already using this Burroughs, isn’t it 
just what you need to streamline and simplify your 
entire budget control operation? Call our nearby 
branch office for a free demonstration. Or write to 
Surroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


quickly 


clear, concise 


Wherever There's Business There's 


Burroughs” —Reg. TM 

















A New Idea in Radiant Heating 


with Temperature 


In what is reported to be the first application of its 
kind, planners of the University of Maryland’s new 
Activities Building provided a radiant heating 
system designed to meet the special comfort require- 
ments of spectators. Heat is delivered at floor level, 
beneath each of the arena’s 12,000 fixed seats, by 
circulating hot water through pipe embedded in the 
concrete treads supporting the 26 rows of terraced 
seats. 

Successful operation of this unique system is ac- 
complished by a specially engineered system of 
Johnson Automatic Temperature Control. 

Each of the building’s two radiant heating zones 
has its own convertor and circulator. Johnson 
Thermostats and Valves regulate the temperature 
of the hot water supply to insure consistent comfort 
throughout the arena. Johnson Master Thermostats, 
which compensate for changes in outdoor tempera- 
tures, anticipate the need for more or less heat and 
take corrective action before the need is felt inside. 

The discomforts of cold floors and overheating are 
effectively eliminated, and occupants enjoy contin- 
uous comfort. Fuel is saved by matching the heat 
supply to outdoor temperatures. 

Ventilation equipment for the arena, as well as 
numerous heating and ventilating units and unit 
ventilators serving the offices and other rooms, are 
also Johnson-controlled. 

The unmatched comfort and economy features of 
Johnson Control are applied to all types of air con- 


CONTROL by JOHNSON 


ditioning, heating and ventilating systems. Why not 
discuss your control problems with a nearby engineer 
from the specialist Johnson organization? His rec- 
ommendations are yours without obligation. Johnson 
Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Direct 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 





Activities Building, University of Maryland 
Boarder & Donaldson, architects 


College Park, Md. Hall 
Baltimore; H. Walton Redmile & Assoc 
ates, mechanical engineers, Washingtor dD. C Wm. H. Singleton Co 
Inc., heating contractor, Arlington, Va 


JOHNSON 


PLANNING ° 


CONTROL 


MANUFACTURING . 





INSTALLING 





